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THE ScHOOL oF Music OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 


By Dr. Cuarues A. SINK, President 
ANN ARBOR 


industrial society to have had even a small part in helping 
to promote the opportunity for the spiritual development of 
youth in a great university center through the instrumentality 
of music. 

The use of leisure time is a problem that is becoming con- 
stantly more urgent with the increase of leisure. America’s 
youth are well on the way to knowledge and power that may 
earn them a living. It should be the pride of America to teach 
them “how to live” graciously. Music not only adorns life but 
often rescues it, relieves its hardships, relaxes the mind in 
times of stress and contributes to happiness in numberless 
ways. The place that music is taking today in our colleges 
and universities as well as in our public and private schools 
indicates that educators have also discovered those qualities 
of music which make for mental discipline as well as for 
spiritual satisfaction. 

The parent organization of the University School of Music 
was the University, Musical Society, organized during the sea- 
son of 1879-80 and formally incorporated in 1881 under a 
statute of the State of Michigan providing for the organization 


[’ is a great pleasure in these days of a highly organized 
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of “corporations not for financial gain.”! Its articles of asso- 
ciation were adopted at a meeting on April 16, 1881, and were 
filed with the Secretary of State at Lansing, May 17, 1881, and 
in the Washtenaw County Clerk’s office, October 3 of that year. 

In general the purpose of this Society was, first to organize 
and maintain a School of Music wherein instruction should be 
provided on a basis comparable to that given by the University 
in its several schools and colleges, and second to maintain a 
Choral Society and an orchestra and in connection with these 
to provide public concerts. Out of this beginning developed the 
University School of Music, the Choral Union, and the May 
Festival concert series. At an early date several music teachers 
became associated together and for a period the group was 
known as the “Ann Arbor School of Music.” Likewise an 
orchestra and a chorus were organized with local church choirs 
as a nucleus and from time to time concerts were given, fre- 
quently with local or outside assisting artists. 

In 1888 Dr. Albert Augustus Stanley was called to the chair 
of historical and theoretical music in the College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, of the University of Michigan, and co- 
incidentally was appointed Musical Director of the University 
Musical Society. With his sound knowledge of music and wise 
administrative policies he stimulated interest in the musical 
life of the University and the community. The Choral Union 
took on larger proportions. More great artists were heard, and 
in 1894, as the closing event in the season’s series of musical 
attractions, Dr. Stanley inaugurated the “First Annual May 
Festival.” . = 

It was during this period that the so-called “Ann Arbor 
School of Music” developed into the “University School of 
Music” with well-defined courses of instruction leading to 
graduation. For a considerable time artist diplomas, normal 
diplomas, and certificates of graduation only were awarded to 
those who had completed prescribed courses of instruction. 


1This paper is rewritten from the official report of the President of the School 
of Music, for 1929-30, to the President of the University of Michigan, and con- 
tains so much of historical interest that it deserves a place in the Magazine. For 
details of data readers are referred to this Report.—Z£Zd. 
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Year by year, however, the curricula had been expanded in 
. keeping with the trend of musical education in the better music 
schools of the country, and in 1926 curricula leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Music and Master of Music were estab- 
lished, with entrance and graduation requirements correspond- 
ing in content with those required by standard colleges and 
universities for these degrees. Up to 1929, the time of the 
amalgamation with the University of Michigan, the School had 
graduated students as follows: 


DEGREES: 
Master of Music (Honorary) 
Bachelor of Music... 
Bachelor of Music in Education 


DIPLOMAS: 
Practical Music 
Theoretical Music 
Public School Music 


CERTIFICATES : 
Public School Music 
Church Music 
Piano Tuning 


Drawing 





The enrollment increased from small numbers in the early 
years to a grand total of 854 (including the summer sessions of 
both 1928 and 1929) for the last year (1928 and 1929) of its 
separate existence. The number of faculty members was in- 
creased commensurately and, at the time of the amalgamation, 
included ten teachers of professorial rank, six assistant pro- 
fessors, thirteen instructors, four teaching assistants, and 
several student assistants. 

The first May Festival in 1894 consisted of three concerts, 
the second Festival was increased to four, and the third to five. 
In 1913 the program was increased to six concerts, and this 
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number has continued since that time. For the first eleven 
Festivals, the orchestral background was provided by the 
Boston Festival Orchestra under the conductorship of Emil 
Mollenhauer. Beginning with the Festival of 1905, Frederic 
Stock and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra have participated. 
Up to 1919 five concerts were included in the Choral Union 
Series, but at that time a sixth number was added, and the 
following year a supplementary series consisting of five addi- 
tional concerts, known as the “Extra Concert Series” was 
inaugurated. In 1929, in commemoration of the semi-centen- 
nial anniversary of the founding of the University Musical So- 
ciety, the two series were amalgamated. Since that time ten 
pre-Festival concerts are included in the Choral Union Series. 

Altogether in the Choral Union and May Festival Series, 
352 larger works of a choral and symphonic nature, by 271 com- 
posers, have been heard in 841 performances. This has included 
practically the entire literature of piano, violin, violoncello, 
organ, harp, songs and arias, and brings the grand total to 
approximately 2,500 compositions. A summary of participat- 
ing artists and organizations brings the grand total of orches- 
tras, choruses, other ensemble groups, and instrumental and 
vocal soloists, to more than five hundred, many of them in 
several or even numerous appearances. In addition to these 
larger concert activities, the University School of Music 
through its faculty concerts, organ recitals, students’ recitals, 
and miscellaneous programs of orchestral, choral, and solo 
types has provided nearly two thousand programs. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the number of works performed brings the 
total to approximately 12,000 which, added to the Choral Union 
total, provides a grand total of not far from 15,000 composi- 
tions heard during this period. The Choral Union with an 
average annual membership of approximately 350 singers, after 
making allowances for annual turnovers, has had a total mem- 
bership of approximately eight or nine thousand individuals. 
The total estimated admissions to Choral Union and May 
Festival concerts, reach approximately a million and one-half, 
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to which adding the admissions to the faculty concerts, organ 
recitals, students’ and miscellaneous concerts, etc., conserva- 
tively brings the grand total of admissions to approximately 
two millions, 

In 1893, through the generous financial cooperation of citi- 
zens of Ann Arbor and its environs, the School of Music Build- 
ing on Maynard Street was constructed.? 

In 1893, at the close of the World’s Fair in Chicago, through 
the efforts of the University Musical Society, the famous Col- 
umbian organ built by the Farrand and Votey Company, 
which had been on exhibition in Music Hall was purchased, 
largely from contributions, and installed in “Old University 
Hall.” In 1913, with the construction of Hill Auditorium it 
was again transferred, and in 1926, was replaced by the present 
“Frieze Memorial Organ,” so rededicated as a memorial to the 
late Henry Simmons Frieze, the first President of the Univer- 
sity Musical Society. 

The Stearns Collection of Musical Instruments is a gift from 
the late Frederick Stearns of Detroit, consisting of nearly 
1,500 instruments. It is one of the most important collections 
of its kind in the world. 

In 1906, at a time of financial distress in the affairs of the 
May Festival, a committee of citizens headed by Mr. Walter C. 
Mack raised a fund of $1,000 to assist in the continuation of 
the event on a four-day basis.® 

In 1918, the late Honorable Arthur Hill, a former Regent 
and a loyal alumnus greatly interested in the affairs of the 
University Musical Society, bequeathed to the University 
funds for the construction of Hill Auditorium for the purpose 
of holding May Festivals and other University gatherings. 

In 1928, a bequest of $50,000 for the School of Music was 
made to the University by the late William H. Murphy of De- 


®4 complete list of the contributors to this y regs Ma fund is given in the 
writer’s Pago to the President of the University for 1929 

3See the writer’s 1929-30 Report to the President of the. Daiversity for list of 
contributors to this fund. 
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troit, and in 1929 the late Charles H. Ditson of New York be- 
queathed to the School of Music the sum of $100,000. 

In addition numerous scholarships, articles of equipment, 
and other substantial contributions have been made by indi- 
viduals and organizations, all of which have had an important 
part in developing musical interest. 

The success of the University Musical Society in all of its 
divisions has resulted from the wise and far-seeing policies 
of its musical and general administrators, in its board of 
directors, and in its faculty. Its officers have in most cases con- 
tinued to serve for long periods of time. It has had but four 
presidents, as follows: 

Henry Simmons Frieze, Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature in the University, who served from the organization 
of the Society to the time of his death, December 7, 1889. 

Alexander Winchell, Professor of Geology in the University, 
who succeeded Dr. Frieze and held office until his death in 1891. 

Francis W. Kelsey, Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature, who succeeded Dr. Winchell and served until his 
death in May, 1927. 

Charles A. Sink, the present incumbent, who succeeded Dr. 
Kelsey, and who had previously served as Secretary from 1904 
to 1907, and as Secretary and Business Manager from 1907 to 
1927, at which time the office of Secretary and Business Man- 
ager was abolished and the duties and responsibilities of that 
office were transferred to the office of the President. 

The following have served as Musical Directors: 

Calvin B. Cady, from the organization of the Society to the 
time of his resignation in 1888. 

Albert A. Stanley, from 1888 to the time of his resignation 
in 1921, when he was appointed Professor and Musical Director 
Emeritus. 

Albert Lockwood, appointed Acting Musical Director of the 
School of Music in 1921, and who served until 1923. 

Earl V. Moore, appointed Acting Musical Director of the 
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Choral Union and May Festival in 1921 and who served until 
1923 when he was appointed Musical Director of both divisions. 

Its present Board of Directors consists of the following mem- 
bers: 


Charles A. Sink, President 

Alexander G. Ruthven, Vice-President 

Durand W. Springer, Secretary 

Levi D. Wines, Treasurer (since 1890) 

Oscar A. Eberbach, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
Junius E. Beal - James Inglis 
Arnold H. Goss Horace G. Prettyman 
Harley A. Haynes Shirley W. Smith 

Albert A. Stanley 


Its first Board of Directors* consisted of the incorporators: 


Henry S. Frieze, Acting President of the University 

Charles K. Adams, Professor of History 

EK. L. Walter, Professor of Modern Languages 

Thomas P. Wilson, Professor in the Homeopathic College 
Alexander Winchell, Professor of Geology and Palaeontology 


and the following: 


Wooster W. Beeman Benjamin L. D’Ooge 

Calvin B. Cady William H. Dorrance 

Paul R. de Pont Daniel E. Osborne 
Fred Austin Richardson 


This in brief is a general summary of the activities, accom- 
plishments, and standards of the University Musical Society 
at the time of the amalgamation of the University School of 
Music with the University and which since that time has been 
designated the “School of Music of the University of Mich- 
igan.” 

The amalgamation was brought about as the result of a 
unanimous recommendation made by a joint committee of mem- 
bers of the Board of Regents and members of the Board of 
Directors of the University Musical Society. This recom- 
mendation which was ratified by both Boards, provided in sub- 


‘The Writer’s Report for 1929-30 gives a list of others who have served either 
as members of the Board of Directors of the Society or as Trustees of the “Ann 
Arbor School of Music’. : 
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stance that the management of the School of Music should con- 
tinue to be vested in the Board of Directors of the University 
Musical Society, but that all matters of policy should be sub- 
ject to the approval of the President and Board of Regents of 
the University. Students and faculty members of the School 
of Music have all the rights, benefits, and privileges of similar 
members of other schools and colleges and likewise bear similar 
responsibilities and are subject to the general rules and regu- 
lations of the University. 

During the first year of the amalgamation, 1929-1930, exclu- 
sive of the summer session, the following number of students 
were enrolled in the School of Music: 


Students matriculated in the School of Music (Candi- 
Gates Lor NiNsic GeSTEeS) oo. hee es eee wis esos 

Students enrolled in other schools and colleges of the 
University but electing one or more subjects in the 
School of Music 

Special students in the School of Music, not candidates 
for degrees 


The following number of students were graduated in June 
1930: 


Master of Music 1 
Bachelor of Music 24 


Recitals on the Frieze Memorial Organ have been given in 
Hill Auditorium each Wednesday afternoon by Professor 
Palmer Christian, and numerous programs by members of the 
Faculty and various ensemble groups have been heard on 
Sunday afternoons, while students have participated freely 
in general recitals, graduation recitals, and in student en- 
semble groups. 

The activities of the School of Music are carried on largely in 
the School of Music Building on Maynard Street which in addi- 
tion to teaching and practice studios contains the President’s 
office, the Musical Director’s office, and the general business 
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offices; in Hill Auditorium where the Choral Union and May 
Festival concerts, organ recitals, and faculty concerts are 
heard, and where classes in historical and theoretical music are 
conducted; and in Merris Hall where work in instrumental 
methods is carried on. These buildings are all crowded to 
capacity, and larger and more adequate quarters are badly 
needed. 

The influence of the School of Music is by no means limited 
to its teaching and concert activities in Ann Arbor for each 
season many members of its faculty are found concertizing in 
this country and abroad. Its officers and faculty members? 
participate freely in the deliberations of the more important 
state, national, and international musical societies, and in 
frequent cases have held important official positions. For 
twelve years Dr. Stanley was President of the American Sec- 
tion of the International Musical Society and for several years 
has been Honorary Vice-President of the British Musical Asso- 
ciation, and has also held membership in similar societies in 
France and Germany. Addresses, lectures, radio talks, and 
published articles are of frequent occurrence. 

Notable among out-of-town activities should be mentioned 
the extensive annual tours of Professor Guy Maier, pianist, 
and Professor Palmer Christian, organist, and other members 
of the faculty who appear in similar capacities. The success of 
the National High School Orchestra, made up of the pick of 
high school boys and girls from practically every state in the 
Union, and of the Michigan All-State Orchestra, is largely due 
to Professor Joseph E. Maddy, its founder, who also founded 
and directs the National High School Orchestra and Band 
Camp, at Interlochen, Michigan. 


5See Report 1929-30 for resignations and new appointments, artists and or- 
ganizations in the Choral Union Concert Series and the May Festival. 





MicHIGAN FEDERATION or Music Cxuss 1925-1930 


By Miss ADELAIDE TERBUSH 


FLINT 


HE period between 1925 and 1930 has been one of growth 
and progress for the Michigan Federation of Music 
clubs.1. In these days of so much mechanical music, this devel- 
opment is most encouraging to those loyal people whose sup- 
port of their local clubs has stimulated the work of the Feder- 
ation, both state and national, Michigan now ranks fourth, 
having grown from 188 clubs in 1925 to 210 in 1930. There are 
now ten districts in the State in place of the five that existed 
in 1925. These districts are: Detroit, Flint-Lansing, Kala- 
mazoo, Ann Arbor, Port Huron, Houghton, Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Interlochen and Cheboygan. 

The Michigan Federation has held state meetings every year 
and has had notable representation at the national convention 
which convenes every other year. The tenth annual state con- 
vention met at Marquette—July 7, 8 and 9, 1926. Mrs. A. L. 
Swinton of Marquette was general chairman. Addresses were 
given by Mrs. Harry Bacher, president of the State Federation. 
Mrs. Frank Seiberling, past president of the National Feder- 
ation; Mrs. Ruth Haller Ottoway, biennial program chairman, 
Mrs. Grace Mabee, chairman of church music; Peter C. Lutkin, 
Dean of Music of Northwestern University. Musical programs 
were provided by the Chicago String Quartet; a piano recital 
by Sidney Lowe of New York; a Musical Pageant presented by 
the Music Club of Marquette; a concert by the high school and 
normal school groups; and a state clubs’ concert with Cadillac, 
Iron Mountain, Houghton, Bay City, Saginaw and Battle 
Creek clubs represented. 

The eleventh state convention met in conjunction with the 
National Federation in Chicago, April 18th to 26th, 1927. 
Mrs. E. J. Ottoway of Port Huron, second vice-president of the 

1S8ee for the early history the October 1925 issue of the Magazine, in which 


was printed an article entitled ‘Historical Sketch of the Michigan Federation 
of Music Clubs” written by Mrs. F. Dunbar Robertson of Grand Rapids.—JZditor. 
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National Federation was the National Biennial chairman, and 
Michigan was further represented by such speakers as Mrs. 
Harry Bacher of Ann Arbor; Mrs. Theodore Leonard of De- 
troit; Miss E. N. Davidson, Port Huron and Miss Edith 
Rhetts, Educational Director of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra. The St. Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids awarded a prize 
of one hundred dollars to Louis Victor Saar for his composition 
for cello—“Sonata”. This convention was called the “Singing 
Biennial’, and the splendid choral groups heard throughout 
the convention. from all parts of the United States was an in- 
spiration for the many choruses that have since been organized 
in local clubs in Michigan. 

Grand Rapids was host to the twelfth annual Michigan Fed- 
eration, April 12-14, 1928. Mrs. Estelle Osbourne, president of 
the Grand Rapids St. Cecilia Society was convention chairman. 
Well known speakers at this meeting were Miss Ada Bicking, 
state supervisor of Public School Music; Mrs. Helen Harrison 
Mills, editor of the National Bulletin; Vera Bull Hull, director 
of the National Music League, New York; Mrs. E. J. Ottoway, 
Port Huron; Miss Edith Rhetts, Detroit. Concerts were given 
by the Madrigal Club of Detroit; Chicago String Quartet; and 
a Federation choral concert with the Lansing, Grand Rapids 
and Battle Creek Clubs participating. Junior clubs were 
represented by choral concerts and contests under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Frank W. Starr, Three Rivers. Newly elected 
officers were Mrs. Harry Bacher, Ann Arbor—president; Mrs. 
A. L. Swinton, Marquette—first vice-president; Mrs. S. A. 
Kessell, Pontiac—second vice-president; Mrs. R. C. Hussey, 
Ann Arbor corresponding secretary; Mrs. Edward Pinney, 
Cass City—treasurer; Mrs. James Thoms, Coldwater—secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Dunbar Robertson, Grand Rapids—historian. 

The National Board meeting met in Detroit October 21-28, 
1928 as the guests of the Tuesday Musicale Club of Detroit. 
Forty-seven national officers, directors, chairmen, district and 
state presidents, headed by Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, were 
entertained by such musical organizations as the Tuesday 
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Musicale; Detroit Symphony Orchestra; Orpheus and Madri- 
gal Club of Detroit and the following speakers: Mrs. Henry 
B. Joy and Jefferson B. Webb, Detroit; Mrs. Carter of Holly- 
wood, and Dr. Little, then president of the University of Michi- 
gan. 

The thirteenth annual state convention met in Pontiac April 
17-19, 1929. Mrs. B. B. Wells, president of the Pontiac Tuesday 
Musicale was chairman. Speakers at this meeting were Earl 
V. Moore and Mrs. Harry Bacher of Ann Arbor, Edith Rhetts 
and Frances Mackay of Detroit; Mrs. E. J. Ottoway of Port 
Huron; Arthur Farwell, Michigan State College, Lansing; 
and Mrs. Mary Megley and Mrs. Helen Harrison Mills of 
the National Federation. The Federation concert had the fol- 
lowing clubs represented: Port Huron, Royal Oak, Mount 
Clemens, Pontiac, Grand Rapids, Bay City, Highland Park, 
Detroit, Marquette, Caro and Flint. New officers elected at 
this meeting were: president, Mrs. A. L. Swinton, Marquette; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Samuel Mumford, Detroit; second 
vice-president, Mrs. George W. Langford; treasurer, Mrs. Sol 
Quenton Kesler, Detroit; recording secretary, Mrs. Bliss B. 
Wells, Pontiac; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Fred S. Hoar, 
Marquette; historian, Mrs. J. C. King, Flint. 

The year 1929 brought to the Michigan Federation a great 
honor in the election of Mrs. E. J. Ottoway of Port Huron, at 
the National Biennial which met at Boston, June 9-17. Ameri- 
can composers and musicians were featured, and talks were 
given in the cause of the preservation of American Indian 
Music and Negro Spirituals. Among the many fine concerts 
which were given during the week was the National Choral 
Festival of twenty-eight choruses, including the Orpheus Club 
of Detroit. American composers and musicians were featured 
and a contest was held for young artists from every part of the 
United States. Mrs. Thelma Von Eisenhauer of the Flint St. 
Cecilia was a “runner-up” in the finals. 

The fourteenth annual state convention was held at Grand 
Haven—May 22-24, 1930. Mrs. William H. Loutit of the Tues- 
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day Musical Club of Grarid Haven was convention chairman. 
Talks were given by: Miss Ada Bicking, State Music Super- 
visor; Mrs. Harry Bacher, Ann Arbor; Mrs. A. L. Swinton, 
Marquette; Mrs. C. W. Brayman of the MacDowell Club; Mrs. 
E. J. Ottoway; Mr. Dwight Waldo, president of Western 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo. Junior Day was observed by a 
concert of state contest winners under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. H. R. Fee of Flint. A concert and garden party was given 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Claude Hopkins at Pineycrest. 
The program was given by the Arion Trio of Grand Rapids. 
Other clubs who provided musical numbers were Kalamazoo, 
Coldwater, Detroit, Benton Harbor, Flint, Bay City, Grand 
Haven, Grand Rapids and Port Huron. . 

The last five years have shown a marked increase in the 
activities promoted by the Federation. Some of these activities 
are: the support of an artists’ bureau, encouraging Michigan 
artists and composers; young artist and student contests; 
higher standards of church music; music appreciation through 
the radio; music memory contests; National Music Week; 
music in county fairs; Christmas caroling and pageants; sup- 
ports of community orchestras and choruses; better teaching 
and equipment in rural schools; rural school music festivals; 
music in industrial institutions; music in settlements, appoint- 
ment of state supervisor of music; music in the home; har- 
monica groups; and the joining of choruses within local clubs. 

The Michigan Federation can point with much pride to the 
growth of Public School Music. Michigan is honored in having 
the first national band and orchestra camp at Interlochen. 
The Federation has lent its support and encouragement to Dr. 
Joseph Maddy, founder and director of this unique organiza- 
tion. Many clubs have provided scholarships that their 
young people may have the inspiration of performing the high- 
est type of music under the baton of one of the greatest 
directors. Michigan can also be proud that Flint was chosen 
for the National High School Band contest in May, 1930. Mr. 
W. W. Norton, honorary member of Flint St. Cecilia was gen- 
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eral chairman. The Flint Central High School A Cappela 
choir under the direction of Mr. Jacob Evanson has appeared 
before the last two National Music Supervisors Conferences 
and has been asked to sing before the International Lausanne 
conference in Switzerland during the summer of 1931 to demon- 
strate the high calibre of choral work now being done in our 
high schools. 

The participation in all these various activities since the 
organization of the Michigan Federation of Music Clubs, is 
surely bringing about a realization of their goal—that of mak- 
ing music an integral part of the civic, industrial, educational 
and social life of Michigan. 
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THE HAcKLEY GALLERY OF ART 


a 
By Frank Atwoop Atmy, Director 


MUSKEGON 


AUL BUNYAN, the “Big Man of the Woods” has become 
p literature. The sawdust which once padded the shores 
of the rivers and lakes has paradoxically become the firm 
foundation for many cities, and the forests have been turned 
to stone. Few names of the men whose energy was turned 
toward the industry of the State have become as permanent as 
their labors. But the name of Charles H. Hackley is an excep- 
tion. Fired by an imagination and a vision of the future needs 
of his community, Mr. Hackley, through his benefactions to 
the city of Muskegon has gained that continuity which is rarely 
granted mortals. 

On May 25, 1888, the first of Mr. Hackley’s gifts was accepted 
by the city. The Hackley Public Library was created from a 
fund donated for that purpose. This building, in Mr. Hackley’s 
plan, was to be the cultural center of Muskegon. To further 
this plan $100,000 was left at his death for the purchase of 
works of art to be placed in the Public Library. The growth 
of the library and the construction of the building necessitated 
that the Hackley Gallery of Art be erected in 1912. In June 
of that year the Gallery was opened to the public, housing a 
small but excellent collection of paintings and other minor 
arts. For four years, Mr. Raymond Wyer served as the direc- 
tor of the Gallery and to him is due a great deal of credit for 
the quality to be seen in the early purchases. Succeeding Mr. 
Wyer, Miss Lulu Frances Miller as director built up the collec- 
tions and the activities, further extending the work accom- 
plished by the Hackley Gallery in Muskegon. Miss Miller 
resigned her position in May 1930. 

Among the earlier schools represented in the collection of 
paintings are German and French 16th Century painters, 
Dutch, Flemish, and Spanish, English and American 17th and 
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18th Century, artists. The 19th and 20th Centuries are repre- 
sented by American, English and French masters. A collection 
of casts represents the sculpture of Assyria, Egypt, Greece 
and Rome. As a study collection, the nearly complete set of 
Arundel Prints, Medici Prints, Photographs and slides form 
the nucleus. There is also an excellent beginning made in the 
collection of etchings, lithographs, engravings and other prints. 

Education through Mr. Hackley’s various gifts has received 
an impetus in Muskegon. As a youth of fifteen, Charles 
Hackley left school to follow the work of his father, a road 
contractor. His love of culture and education finds its expres- 
sion in the provision which he has made for the youth of his 
city. Although he did not live to see the completion of the 
Hackley Gallery of Art, he must have dreamed of its meaning 
to Muskegon. 

The activities of the Gallery are designed to suit the needs of 
the community. In 1930, the first of the Folk-arts exhibitions 
was arranged. Temporary exhibitions are arranged in the 
Gallery to supplement the permanent collections. Classes from 
the public schools find the exhibitions and the gallery talks of 
considerable help in their school work, history, English, public 
speaking and languages. Not only do painting, sculpture and 
the decorative arts find a place in the Gallery, but also music. 
Each month a program is arranged to carry further the idea 
to be seen in the current exhibition of that month. The 
Hackley Gallery is a cultural and educational center for the 
city, created not only by one man, but also by the desires and 
needs of a community. 





THE WorxLD AT YouR Door 


By Ivan Swirt 


HABROR SPRINGS 


MERSON says: “The use of history is to give value to 
BK the present hour and its duty. That is good which com- 
mends to me my country, my climate, my means and materials, 
my associates. —- -— —” 

I once drove with a buggy-manufacturer to see a primitive, 
historical village. We had scarcely arrived when he said, “Is 
this all?” I replied, “Just what you see.” 

My first view of Emmet County was from the bluffs at Cross 
Village, when I was nine years of age. I could not have been 
convinced that I did not see all I looked upon. Since then I 
have been to some places and known some people—enough for a 
measure. I have come upon some schools, some world exposi- 
tions, men of wealth and vagabonds, social colonies, the army, 
religious sects and political parties. I have touched the east 
coast, the southern plantations, the northern camps and 
Europe. I have seen the Alps and the Pyrenees, London and 
Venice, the Black Forest and the castles of the Rhine. Little 
to warrant a boast; more than enough for a lesson. 

I have come back with a message of which I am so sure, that 
I have written it down in a quiet hour: THE WORLD IS AT 
YOUR DOOR. All in all I believe that the years most profit- 
able to me were spent on a solitary homestead within hearing 
distance of the convent bells of an Indian village, and on the 
beaches that stretch like golden streets from this town into 
the myths of centuries. (But why this was so I perhaps shall 
not be able to explain.) 

This town is as important a place as there is on the globe. 
The people of this region are as interesting as are the people 
of Hong Kong or Edinburgh. The architecture of Cologne 
or Pisa is not more fraught with meaning than were the orig- 


Excerpts from address to Michigan High School Alumni. 
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inal missions and hewn-log abodes you have seen decay. The 
trees of the Bois de Boulogne are no more beautiful than the 
wild apple, gnarled and nurtured by the wind and rain, in your 
cabbage-gardens. The same sun and moonlight shine upon 
them. The bay of Salerno and Amalfi are not more splendid 
than Little Traverse bay and the sand-dunes of Mononaqua. 
No peasants bowed in prayer to the angelus, or shrimp- 
gatherers of Scheveningen are better for the painter than Pete 
Jibway, scaling his silvery fish in the light of the single window 
of his hemlock shanty. Your peddlars of bark baskets, berries 
and flowers are as much as the venders of Switzerland and 
Arabia. Here are the souls of all men who exchange for profit 
or build for praise. 

The lace-makers of Bruges and weavers of Raveloe are spin- 
ning wondrous silken webs in your garret. The builders of the 
Pyramids are loading the schooners at the saw-mill wharf. 
The orators of Athens are pronouncing their philippics on the 


umpire of your “scrub nine.” The torches that lighted the 
Appian Way are luring the fish to the spear of a night sports- 
man on the harbor. The shadows of your trees on the clap- 
boards and sidewalks are immortal pictures of a Kozan or a 
Whistler; and the melodies of the orchestra at Prague are 
bettered by the cricket, the surf on the sands and a grosbeak at 
Rose Acre. 


The same chart of stars hangs in the sky for me as lay 
before Copernicus in the tower of Frauenburg. The world is at 
my door—when I have eyes to see and ears to hear. 

Towns and opportunities and clothes do not make men, It 
is man who gives importance to a place, dignifies positions and 
creates opportunities. 

I have heard that Henry Thoreau lived in the woods in a 
house that cost twenty-six dollars, worked an acre of rough 
land and made lead-pencils. He is remembered as America’s 
greatest philosopher of the simple life; and Walden Pond is a 
world-shrine. 

I entered the village of Wittenburg with my hat in my hand, 
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because it was there that a plain priest defied the power of 
popes and threw his ink-bottle at a world-old prejudice. 
Though his parents were mine-laborers and he had begged for 
his bread, Martin Luther was a man who made a town, perhaps 
a new world. 

When a man shall come forth in this village great enough 
.o die for truth or throw an ink-stand at the devil, a star shall 
hang over your roofs to guide the wise men of the east to your 
portals. The world is at your door. The soil is as favorable 
here for the rearing of a man as was ever that of Nazareth or 
Barbazon or Ecclefechen. Our business is with the training 
and discovering of men. Monuments shall yet be erected to the 
memory of simple, true, uncompromising servants who have 
lived here and died while we were yet unmindful of their 
merits. Carlyle says, “The welcome of its heroes.is the truest 
test of an epoch ;”—and we may here be at it! 





AN HistToric COMMUNITY House 
S. Auicra Poour 


MACKINAC ISLAND 
a 


T Mackinac Island there is now going on work of repair- 
A ing and restoring one of the oldest and most historic 
buildings in Michigan. The building is the old John Jacob 
Astor House, familiarly known as the original headquarters of 
the American Fur Company. 

The purchase in 1930 of this property by the directors of the 
Mackinac Island Community House has made this pro- 
ject possible. Michigan citizens will be proud to know that 
this interesting relic of fur trading days is to be preserved for 
all time, for the use of summer visitors, summer and year 
around residents. 

The story back of the purchase is interesting. In 1925, 
“Pine Cone”, the local troop of Girl Scouts and their leaders, 
raised by various means a small sum of money. This has 
proved to be the foundation of the purchasing fund. Local 
residents, working during the winter months have increased 
the fund and numerous gifts have been received from summer 
residents and friends who are interested in the restoration of 
this old fur trading post. The future work of restoring will go 
on only as funds are available. 

In October 1930, the retaining wall back of the property was 
entirely rebuilt and the old vine-covered warehouse was 
straightened and made ready. for use as a museum. In this 
building will be housed the huge old ledgers containing the 
quaintly penned and worded records of fur transactions, to- 
gether with pieces of antique furniture and other relics now 
scattered about the place. An interesting building this is as it 
stands against the hill back of the main building and attached 
to the store where the fur traders bartered with the Indians. 
The rough hand-hewn beams rest, on one side, on the retaining 
wall, leaving the stone wall exposed in the room. Suspended 
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from the rafters in the center of the building is the old wooden 
wheel, used to hoist bundles of furs for storage in the attic-like 
rooms above. At one end a quaint stairway leads to the second 
floor. All is whitewashed. 

Some work has already been done in the building formerly 
used as the store. It will be made, with as little change as 
possible, into a Convention Hall. 

The instant you enter the wide doorway of the portion of the 
building used as the agent’s home, you feel the fascination, 
the romance of early days. The large parlors and the open 
hall with its walnut-railed stairway speak of the comfort pro- 
vided for the men in charge of the post. In some of the tiny 
whitewashed bedrooms above still remain many pieces of the 
old walnut furniture. ’ 

In the early days there were no buildings between the fur 
post and the shore line, some three or four hundred feet distant. 
It is easy to imagine the shore dotted with wigwams and fur- 
laden canoes paddled by swarthy red skins, being beached on 
the shore. Visions of befurred traders and trappers, of bril- 
liantly garbed and feathered Indians pass through your mind. 

The original group of buildings, now under one roof, was 
built about 1822 and served as headquarters of the American 
Fur Company founded by John Jacob Astor. Astor was born 
in 1763 in Waldorf, Germany, emigrating to America at the 
age of 20. He died in 1848. On reaching America he imme- 
diately became interested in fur trading, seeing in it a great 
future. He first shipped furs from Montreal to London and as 
his capital increased he extended his activities westward, be- 
coming one of America’s greatest merchants. 

It was in 1809 that Mr. Astor secured a charter from the 
State of New York for the American Fur Company of which he 
was president. He also bought the Mackinaw Company and 
was interested in other fur enterprises. By 1818 the outposts 
of the company were scattered through the northwest with 
Mackinac Island the center of activities. 
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Furs were brought from the north and northwest to head- 
quarters at Mackinac, where the skins were cleaned, sorted and 
packed ready for shipping to New York. The skins were packed 
in frames, and screw presses worked by hand were used to 
press them into 100 pound bales. The work was done in the 
court yard surrounded by the company’s buildings. 

About 1834 Mr. Astor sold his interest in this vast business 
to Ramsey Crooks who had been the Astor agent at Mackinac. 
Mr. Crooks continued fur trading until about 1842 when the 
business gradually dwindled away, a thing of the past, a bit of 
colorful history of the Great Northwest. 

Before 1870 the buildings were connected and used for many 
years as a popular summer resort hotel. 

It is indeed fitting that this enterprising little group of 
Island citizens should restore, for the benefit of the public, this 
building around which still lingers so much historical romance 
of the early days of Michigan. 

Mackinac Island is fortunate in its wonderful climate and 
beautiful scenery, also in its historical spots. It is already 
widely known because of its early military history and old 
Fort Mackinac, and as one of the most beautiful summer re- 
sorts in the great lakes region. Most of the Island is now a 
State Park, under the jurisdiction of the Mackinac Island 
State Park Commission. 





THe Ovp Ten Eyck TAVERN 
“By Henry A. HaicuH 


DETROIT 


HE recent destruction by fire of the ancient stables, 

formerly a part of the Old Ten Eyck Tavern! at Dear- 

born, removes another land mark of the pioneer days of Michi- 
gan. 

The Old Ten Eyck Tavern stood for more than half a century 
on the Chicago Road, now Michigan Avenue, about nine miles 
west of Detroit, at a point on the banks of the River Rouge 
where the ancient highway forked, the southerly or main road 
running westerly to Ypsilanti, Saline, Adrian and so on to 
Chicago and the northerly branch, known as the Howell Road, 
running to Lansing, Ionia, Grand Rapids and Grand Haven. 

The old hostelry was a typical roadside pioneer tavern of 
Michigan’s territorial days,—spacious and comfortable and 
perhaps the most memorable and illustrious one in Michigan. 

The old barn and sheds constituting the tavern stables which 
stood opposite across the street and which burned to the ground 
a few nights ago, [early in April 1906] was perhaps equally 
famous, as it afforded shelter to the pioneer teams and also to 
many of the men, for the house itself was generally filled to 
overflowing with the women members of that great stream of 
pioneers that surged westward from Detroit about 1820 to 
1840. 

If the reader will glance through the volumes of the Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Collection he will find very many refer- 
ences to the Old Ten Eyck Tavern, perhaps more than to any 
other in Michigan. Very many of the settlers in the southern 


1The great interest recently aroused by Mr. Ford’s construction of a modern 
hotel in Old Dearborn and by his assembling and reconstruction of old historic 
structures in his Early American Village at Dearborn and also his purchase 
and restoration of old pioneer hostelries like the Wayside Inn, the old Bots- 
ford Tavern, the Burroughs Homestead and the Clinton Inn, is the occasion for 
the reprinting of this article from the Detroit Free Press, April 8, 1906. The 
site of the old tavern was directly opposite the main entrance to Henry Ford’s 
beautiful residence and great estate. Not far back of the tavern lands along 
the Rouge, are the Ford Air Port, Museum and Old Historical Village.——Editor. 
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and southeastern portions of the State have left there some 
record of the memorable wagon journey westward from Detroit 
and they refer in almost affectionate terms to the Old Ten Eyck 
Tavern at Dearborn. 

There is good reason for this, for it was at this old house that 
many of those hardy and hopeful pioneers passed their first 
night after plunging into the wilderness on their long-contem- 
plated journey by wagon and ox-team to their new homes in 
the wild and wonderful west. 

To appreciate the attitude of mind in which the hardy trav- 
elers approached the Old Ten Eyck Tavern one should remem- 
ber that they had come to Detroit by boat from Buffalo, where 
they had gathered from various parts of New York and other 
eastern states, full of expectancy and hope and intense interest, 
and some no doubt with an occasional misgiving and even a 
shade of fear and dread. Arriving at Detroit they had at once 
set about fitting out for the long planned journey through the 
western woods. Getting an early start they would proceed out 
Michigan Avenue, then called the Chicago Road, but would not 
get farther than to where the Clippert brick yards now are 
located before they struck the “swamp” and its attendant 
calamities, 

The “thirty-mile swamp”, as it was called, extended from just 
west of Detroit nearly to Ypsilanti. It was not really a swamp, 
for it yielded perfectly to subsequent drainage, being a low, 
level, heavily timbered and very wet plateau broken only by 
the sandy and gently-rising banks of the River Rouge. On one 
of these sandy knolls the Old Ten Eyck Tavern stood, a welcom- 
ing beacon to the anxious traveler journeying over the corduroy 
or floundering hub-deep in the thick and sticky mud. Not 
hardly a house nor habitation had they seen during that first 
long day of struggle through the somber, shaded, swampy trail. 
It is a forty minute ride by trolley now but in those days the 
emigrant wagon that made it in a day did well. 

Emerging at nightfall as the sun cast its beautiful setting 
rays upon the broad facade of the substantial, homelike old 
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tavern, and greeted by the genial beams of its famous pro- 
prietor, “Old Coon” Ten Eyck, as he was affectionately called, 
the weary pilgrims began to feel something of the glow of that 
friendly “fellow-feeling which makes us wondrous kind.” 

“Sally, have some more wolf-steak put on,”—Old Coon would 
call out in cheery voice as each new load of hungry pilgrims 
would drive up. 

Sally was the proprietor’s attractive wife and like him one 
of the famous characters of those early days. Many years 
later I knew her well as a dear, sweet, kindly old lady in 
white cap and prim kerchief. She had long been blind, but 
her mental faculties remained keen and bright, and she was full 
of interesting reminiscences of the olden time. 

Conrad Ten Eyck was accounted one of the prominent men 
of Detroit as long ago as 1815. He was United States Marshal 
for Michigan and I think the first sheriff of Wayne County 
when that County embraced the whole or greater part of the 
lower peninsula. He came here from Albany, N. Y., being a 
member of the important old Ten Eyck family of that city. He 
was a very genial and shrewd man. When the stream of 
settlers surged into lower Michigan he went out to where the 
Chicago Road crossed the River Rouge, near the little village 
of Dearbornville, and built the Old Ten Eyck Tavern about 
1820. The location was a happy one. The tavern and its pro- 
prietor prospered. All the pioneers had money. Land specula- 
tion was rife. Conrad got his share. All his descendants were 
left well off. His oldest son, the late William Ten Eyck, died 
about twelve years ago, one of the wealthy men of the County. 
The Ten Eyck Farm at Dearborn originally contained several 
thousand acres.” A farm at Grosse Pointe, originally owned by 
the Ten Eyck Family, became the site of the Country Club of 
Detroit. The family still own very valuable land on Michigan 
Avenue opposite the Cadillac Hotel. 

The pleasantry about the “wolf-steak” was one of “Old 
Coon’s” stock jokes. He was wont to perpetrate it upon the 
newcomers perhaps for the purpose of awing the juvenile pio- 
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neers. Once a particularly pretty and jolly girl emigrant, com- 
ing out of the tavern dining-room with the taste of the juicy 
Ten Eyck lamb chops still in her mouth, asked: “And have I 
really eaten wolf steak?” 

“Oh, surely my pretty miss,” replied Old Coon. 

“Then I suppose I must be a wolverine, exclaimed the fair 
young traveler.” 

“That you are,” said Mr. Ten Eyck, “and will be from this 
on.” 

The remark caught the ears of some gallant young swains, 
who forthwith exclaimed that they too had eaten the wolf 
steak and hence were also wolverines, doubtless wishing to be 
as much like their fair fellow-traveler as possible. So the nick- 
name “caught on” and was passed along and in time the 
settlers, after they had passed the Old Ten Eyck Tavern, came 
to call themselves “wolverines”. 

Whether this legend was the origin of the term “Wolverine 
State”, the official nickname of the State of Michigan, I do not 
know, but probably Clarence Burton does.® 

The writer recently spent an evening with Mrs. Sarah Ten 
Eyck Tompkins, widow of the late Daniel D. Tompkins of 
Dearborn, who is the only surviving member of Conrad Ten 
Eyck’s large family. She was born in the Ten Eyck homestead, 
adjoining the Old Ten Eyck Tavern, in 1828. She remembers 
distinctly the exciting times of her childhood when the old 
tavern was filled to overflowing with buoyant wayfaring 
settlers bound for happy homes in the glorious west. 

“Many a night,” she remarked, “have I seen every floor in 
the old house covered with the sleeping women and children of 
the pioneer travelers while the men and boys took refuge in the 
lofts of the tavern stables or camped in or under the wagons 
clustered about the yard or along the roadside. 


2This land now, 1931, constitutes the central portion of the Henry Ford Es- 
tate in Dearborn. 


*For other origins of this nickname see Michigan History Magazine for 1928, 
pp. 593 and 772. 
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“No, I do not think we ever cooked wolf meat. Father was 
very fond of a joke. I often heard him telling with solemn 
awe about the wolves and wildcats that were wont to prowl 
around at night. 

“Father gave up the tavern while I was still quite young and 
rented it to Dr. King, who ran it for many years; but as our 
house was so nearby, we always knew what was going on”. 

“There were eight children of us, six girls and two boys, and 
all grew up and lived to good age. But I am the only one left.” 

“The generation that witnessed the trials and triumphs of 
the old pioneer days is rapidly passing. They were interesting 
days. Their like will never come again.” 
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THE Bic Mounb aT SPRINGWELLS 
By H. L. Spooner 


(Member Michigan State Archeological Society, Michigan Authors 
Association, ete.) 
DETROIT 


HENEVER the River Rouge is mentioned to the people 

\ \ of today, it calls to mind a picture of the Henry Ford 
automobile plant, the largest single industrial plant in the 
world. For many years before Henry Ford popularized the 
name, the River Rouge flowed unknown, an obscure stream. 
But there was an earlier time when the banks of the Rouge 
teemed with activity, centuries before the birth of the man who 
has advertised the name of the little river to the world. 

The banks of the Rouge were settled by the French within a 
few years after Cadiilac founded Detroit in 1701. When the 
first white settlers arrived, they found a short distance from 
the mouth of the Rouge a large hill rising abruptly from the 
banks of the river. The Indians were using it as a burial place 
but neither the French nor apparently the Indians knew that it 
had been used for this same purpose by a people who long 
antedated the time of the historic Indians. With no definite 
knowledge of who built the mound, and unmindful of its previ- 
ous use by their predecessors, the modern Indians appropriated 
it for burial purposes. Later investigation showed it to be the 
work of a pre-historic people who probably lived at a time 
contemporaneous with the building of the Pyramids of Egypt. 

The mound was located south of West Jefferson Avenue, De- 
troit, east of its junction with Dearborn Avenue. It extended 
along the Rouge for 800 feet and was 400 feet wide and not less 
than 40 feet high. The south side bordered on the river for 
its whole length, while the River Road, the first road built out 
of Detroit, skirted the north side. 

The mound was built of sand suitable for making mortar 

nd the early inhabitants began hauling it away by the wagon 
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load and the boat load. When it first came to the attention 
of Bela Hubbard, a scientist, whose farm was only two miles 
away, only about a third of the mound remained. The part 
remaining was sodded over but not more than thirty feet high 
at its highest point. Hubbard examined it several times, find- 
ing that, while the lower part was a natural deposit of sand 
and gravel, by far the greater part was artificial. 

The property on which the mound was situated finally passed 
into the hands of the Chase estate. The owners were anxious to 
capitalize on the sand in the mound and they hired a man 
named Bourdeno and his son, who lived near by, to dig the 
mound down and boat it to Detroit, then four miles away, 
where it was sold on the dock at 21% cents per barrel. In pay- 
ment for their services they received a tract of land with a 
frontage on the river of 500 feet, paying for it at the rate of 
50 cents per foot. 

The Bourdenos afterward had their land platted and sold, 
forming a part of the village of Delray, except a few lots which 
were still in possession of the younger Bourdeno in 1920 when 
the author met him and secured most of the information con- 
tained in this paper. At this time Mr. Bourdeno was nearly 
ninety years of age. His father had lived in the vicinity of the 
mound for many years and the younger Bourdeno had spent 
all of his existence within a stone’s throw of it. He showed 
the author exactly where the mound was located. He died two 
years after the author’s visit. 

The dimensions of the mound given above are given in 
Hubbard’s Memorials of a Half Century and were probably fur- 
nished to him by the elder Bourdeno. These figures were sub- 
stantiated by the younger Bourdeno in his talk with the author. 
Silas Farmer’s History of Detroit states that the mound at first 
was probably 300 feet long and 200 feet wide and that in 1876 
it was 20 feet high. It further states, “It has never been fully 
explored, but a partial investigation by Henry Gillman resulted 
in the discovery of stone axes, arrow-heads, fragments of 
pottery, and human bones much decayed.” 
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An explanation of the origin of the mound is then given by 
Farmer, from which I quote: “An old Indian told a member 
of the Cicotte family that these mounds (including this one 
and some others further up the river) were erected as forts 
at the time the tribes were fighting each other. Indian tradi- 
tion also ascribes these mounds to the Tuetle Indians, who 
preceded the Wyandots. The name Tuetle is believed to be a 
corruption of Tueteloes, a tribe once supposed to have emi- 
grated from Virginia only as far as the Susquehanna; but it 
now seems probable that some came as far as the Detroit.” 

In his description of the mound and its destruction, Mr. 
Bourdeno said that he estimated that there were 1300 skeletons 
removed from the mound. When the diggers came to a skeleton, 
they put it on a wheelbarrow, wheeled it to the river, and 
dumped it in. He said that in the top of the mound were found 
several skeletons of English soldiers. The history of Detroit 
fails to mention any such burials, but Mr. Bourdeno said that 
in Pontiac’s time and before the fatal Battle of Bloody Run 
there occurred at this place a massacre of British soldiers by 
the Indians. The character of the skulls found proved the 
skeletons to be those of white men, as well as relics found with 
them consisting of pieces of scabbards, buttons, and other 
pieces of military equipment. 

Nor was this the only tragedy connected with the mound. 
During the early residence of the elder Bourdeno, an Indian 
trading post was built on the summit of the eastern end of the 
mound. Two brothers lived in the place. They became 
enamored of the same young lady and a quarrel ensued. One 
stabbed the other, disemboweling him, and then fled to Canada. 
The house burned down later. 

In the digging down process Mr. Bourdeno stated that many 
relics were found but most of these were broken. There were, 
however, many perfect ones. It seems that there was nobody 
in Detroit sufficiently interested in the preservation of these 
relics and they were taken to Cambridge, Massachusetts by a 
representative of the museum at that place. Thus, instead of 
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reposing in the museum of the University of Michigan or in the 
Detroit Art Museum, they are now in the hands of strangers. 

Fortunately, before the mound was completely destroyed, 
Bela Hubbard, H. G. Hubbard, and Henry Gillman made a 
practical examination of the part of the mound then remain- 
ing. Beginning on the river side near the top, a trench was 
dug six feet wide and five feet deep. This was continued for 
ten feet before anything was found except an English half- 
penny of George III and a United States cent of 1829. These 
were found four feet below the surface. A skull was. then 
struck. When exposed the skeleton lay with the head toward 
the east and was so doubled together and crushed that the 
whole occupied a space not more than two feet long and four 
inches thick. It had evidently been buried in a sitting posture. 
The bones were so decayed that a great deal could not be 
learned. But the tibia was very much flattened, which, Mr. 
Gillman, an archaeologist, pointed out was characteristic of 
the most ancient human remains in this region. 

Near the head was a small pot, composed of baked clay, 
which fell into fragments when touched. This skeleton was 
only three feet below the surface but how many feet had been 
heaped over it originally was not known. 

A short distance from the skeleton was a mass of dark 
reddish soil several inches thick, quite hard and compact and 
apparently composed of burned human remains. Close to this 
were a few unburned portions of a skeleton and a perfectly 
formed greenstone celt. 

Several other masses of these burned human remains were 
discovered and in most of them were found large nodules of 
irregular form and of a yellowish-red. color which seemed held 
together by a cement of iron rust. The lowest of the com- 
pacted masses was five feet beneath the surface. That these 
masses consisted in part of burned human bones theré could be 
no doubt and they seem to establish the fact of cremation 
beyond question. 
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Another trench was excavated in a lower part of the mound. 
At the depth of two feet they came upon what appeared to have 
been the original surface. A few inches below this was found 
a layer of black earth, composed of cinders and burned bones. 
This layer was about twenty feet square. On its surface was 
found a spot covered with broken fragments of clay which may 
have formed part of an “altar” or clay hearth. 

In continuing the excavations, under the sodded portion of 
the mound numerous skeletons were found. They were dis- 
posed irregularly as though hastily buried. Quite a number 
were those of babes. Some of the skulls were shattered as 
though from heavy blows. Two of them exhibited a round hole 
at the apex made by some sharp instrument after death. The 
holes were about a half-inch in diameter and the rimming was 
plainly visible. 

The diggers now sunk a shaft into the mound at the point 
where the hard cemented masses were discovered. At a depth 
of eight feet were found numerous lumps of disintegrated bone. 
For the following three feet these lumps were found in consid- 
erable numbers. The digging was discontinued at eleven feet 
and it was not determined how much further down these 
masses continued. 

A peculiar circumstance attending this digging was that the 
sand apparently had not been disturbed, indicating that it had 
been deposited since the burial of the bones. Besides this proof 
of their antiquity, it is altogether impossible that the later 
Indians buried their dead at such a great depth. Occuring as 
these masses do immediately below the undoubted Indian re- 
mains at first discovered, the conclusion was reached that the 
various interments took place during long intervals of time, the 
earth heaped above the first forming a foundation for a new 
burial—that the bodies were sometimes buried entire and some- 
times burned—and that each interment was covered by a fresh 
deposit of sand. It was in this way that the mound was built 
up to its great proportions, containing the dead of many cen- 
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turies, belonging both to the prehistoric past and to our modern 
era, 

From the evidence given by the Bourdenos and by Squire 

Ludlow, another old settler who told Hubbard of the immense 
number of skeletons he had seen removed, and confirmed by the 
excavations of Hubbard and his colleagues, there is no doubt 
but that the mound formed one of those national sepulchers of 
the Hurons and other Algonquin tribes where were deposited 
the remains of the dead that had been carefully kept for the 
purpose until the flesh had disappeared and the proper season 
had arrived for the great “Festival of the Dead.” Until this 
ceremony had taken place, the spirits of the dead were sup- 
posed to wander restlessly about, as did the unburied Romans 
on the borders of the Styx. 
' “The dismal process of cleaning the bones—the exposure of 
the remains to the view of mourning friends—the decoration in 
’ the richest furs—the display of gifts destined for sacrifice— 
the procession—the harrangue—the dance—the games—the 
feast—the solemn song broken at intervals by the long-meas- 
ured funeral wail, simulating voices of disembodied souls 
winging their way to the land of spirits—the promiscuous cast- 
ing of remains into one general pit, amid a weeping, shrieking, 
howling concourse of guests and mourners, gathered from the 
whole nation, all illuminated by the midnight glare of blazing 
torches and camp-fires, constituted a scene unique as it was 
solemn and awful; one of those mysteries of the past that is 
never to return.” 

This practice of the Huron Indians of burying their dead in 
a common sepulchre is described in the Jesuit Relations of 
1636. The ceremony took place once in ten or twelve years. 
That the Rouge mound was of this character there is much 
evidence to prove. Mr. Bourdeno told the author that his esti- 
mate of 1300 skeltons removed from the mound was conserva- 
tive. Many of these he said were mingled indiscriminately in 
large masses. 

Hubbard was also confident from his observations that the 
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‘mound also was used in worship, similar to the “altar” mounds 
of Ohio. 

“The situation was such as would be chosen by the Mound 
Builders over all others for their dead. It was most pictur- 
esque. At the base, circling nearly two sides of the mound, lay 
the deep waters of the River Rouge. Beyond stretched a field 
of natural meadow to the River Detroit half a mile distant, 
and visible for many miles of its course. To the south and west 
were seen Grosse [le and the channel leading past Malden to 
Lake Erie. Above stretched the straits, as far as the site of 
the city, while northward the view commanded many miles of 
rolling country.” 

The later redman, ignorant of the former burials, chose this 
beautiful spot to make his final resting place. “Many a time 
had his canoe paused at this place, and, landing, he had 
ascended the ancient mound, while his eyes roamed over the 
wide expanse of river and marsh and land in search of friendly 
forms, or it may be, of parties of his foes, creeping stealthily 
along its sandy shores. Here, as tradition tells, the great 
Pontiac resorted—that stern uncompromising foe of the Anglo- 
Saxon. Where but upon the graves of his ancestors, could he 
so worthily arouse the hearts of the living to resist their oppres- 
sors? and here, when hope had perished, may the savage hero 
have come to muse upon the past and its faded glories. What 
shades would throng around him if each skeleton form of the 
thousands that lay below could answer to his summons! 

‘Within even the brief period of the ascendency of the Anglo- 
Saxon in this region, how much of the past has been forgotten! 
Who can tell the story of the fierce struggle which took place 
on this spot when the two races that in life had been so distinct 
and hostile, mingled together in death in a common mauso- 
leum, that covered alike their bones and their animosities?” 

And now, how changed the scene! The last vestige of this 
ancient monument has disappeared. Even the relics which 
were taken from it, instead of reposing in some museum in its 
own locality, where they might help to teach and to give inter- 
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est and sentiment to our own Michigan people, rest in a 
museum many miles away where they interest comparatively 
few. Not even a tablet marks the spot to tell modern people 
of the greatest prehistoric monument of the Northwest. 

The site has been filled in with refuse from the modern city. 
Looking to the south, where Hubbard tells of the natural 
meadows and the beautiful vista towards Grosse Ile, a moun- 
tain of coal on Zug Island shuts off the view. Singularly 
enough, the site has not been built up. A flaw in the title to the 
property has prevented this. In the midst of business build- 
ings, it remains a bare spot, covered with noxious weeds and 
used occasionally by cheap shows and carnivals as a show 
ground. What an ungrateful method to mark the site of a 
memorial that carried within its bosom the history of three 
races. How sad to think that in the relentless march of civil- 
ization and the rapid growth of a great city, nothing was done 
to preserve for later generations this ancient monument! 
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Inp1AN War Councit HEtp at Detroit 1n 1700 
By THE HonovurRABLe WILLIAM RENWICK Rippg.t, LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.Hist. Soc., (Lond.), &e. 


HE Archives of the Province of Quebec contain the 
7 account of many incidents of great interest to the States 
near Canada which were once part of the French possessions 
in North America. One of these stories is here told, affecting 
as it does the part of America now the State of Michigan. 

The League of Augsburg against France, not very indirectly 
due to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, was joined by 
England in 1689, largely because of the firm friendship of the 
Grand Monarch for the fugitive King James II, which led him 
to refuse due recognition of the accession to the throne of 
William, Prince of Orange. 

Not only Europe but also America was the seat of the conse- 


quent War. The attack on New York proposed by de Calliéres 
was abandoned almost as soon as begun, though Schenectady 
was taken. De la Ferté took the Fort New Severn on Hudson’s 


Bay; the Abenaquis, allies of France took Pemaquid; Phipps 
failed to take Quebec. By 1695, the influence of the French 
with the Indians which had been somewhat shaken was re- 
established. We read of an old Chief from the Upper Mississ- 
ippi Valley coming to the Governor to claim the protection of 
Ononthio! (their name for the Governor represented the King 
of France), placing his hands on the Knees of the Governor 
Frontenac and ranging twenty-four arrows upon a beaver skin 
to indicate the number of villages which he represented and 
whose alliance he offered. Finally peace was in form restored 
by the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697. 

But the relations on this Continent at least were still far 
from being amicable. Not only the question of boundary 
remained active but also that of the fisheries, and the ever 


1It is said that the word means in Iroquois ‘Great Mountain’ and that the 
Iroquois learning that the name of the Governor de Montmagny meant “Great 
Mountain”, translated it into their own language and called him after his 
successors “Ononthio” accordingly, Si non e vero e ben trovato. 
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troublesome matter of the Indian trade kept the animosity 
alive. Nor did the Peace of Ryswick disarm the Indian allies 
of either nation. 

Even the nominal peace was very soon brought to an end; 
for in 1700 arose the dispute concerning the Spanish Succes- 
sion. 

In June, 1700, there arrived at Detroit, de la Motte Cadillac 
with one hundred Canadians and a missionary to form a perma- 
nent settlement destined to remain French for sixty years and 
until it surrendered to Major Rogers in 1760, and then to be 
British until it was given over to the United States, in 1796 
under Jay’s Treaty. 

De Tonty in 1700, Commandant at Michillimackinac, was not 
yet in receipt of the orders shortly to be given him to order the 
French and Canadians in the neighborhood of Michillimackinac 
to return to Montreal, which were sent him after the Peace 
between the French and the Iroquois in September of that 
year. 

It was in this condition of unrest and apprehension that de 
Longueuil in military command at Detroit determined to meet 
the four Indian Nations of that region in Council,—de Lon- 
* gueuil had distinguished himself in Admiral Sir William 
Phipps’ siege of Quebec—and accordingly there came the 
Outaouais (whose name we transform into “Ottawas’), the 
Hurons, the Ponteouatamis (“Pottawottamies”) and Missis- 
sagues (“Mississagas”)—to them he spoke in the name of 
Ononthio of the war which was in the air. 

His speech is preserved in the Archives of Quebec and I give 
the important parts of it in translation: 

“It is your Father, Onontio, who calls you together and 
speaks to you by my lips ...I do nothing but say to you 
what he commands.... 

“T have an enemy, my Children: I am your Father, you 
are my Children—must that enemy not be also yours? 

“T call you my Children, because as soon as I came to this 
land, I adopted you as such, and that adoption was so agree- 
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able to you that I know not that any nation which crossed the 
Great Lake before or after me has been able to have you break 
the tie—while on my part, no seeds of discord the Evil Spirit 
has been able to sow have made me dissolve it. 

“T have always been persuaded that being your Father, you 
have entertained for me the sentiments the name implies— 
on the present occasion if I saw in you conduct of a contrary 
kind, I should needs believe that the grand name of Father 
was in your mouth but an idle sound carrying with it no 
reality. 

“Persuaded as I am by long experience of your disposition 
toward me, I have sent to my Fort at Detroit only a small de- 
- tachment of my nephews, the French ... so much I count on 
the heart and arms of the Four Nations, my Children, who are 
established here: their vicinity makes me wholly secure as to 
the fate of my French. If the enemy directs at me his first 
fire, I count wholly upon you without myself taking precaution. 

“What would become of me in that case, if my Children 
should be simple spectators in my contest with the English- 
man? The confidence I have in you has prevented me sending 
to the few French in Detroit, reinforcements sufficient to pro- 
tect them from possible destruction . . . It is in this confidence 
that I show you the hatchet I raise today against the English- 
man and present to you all one like unto it, persuaded that not 
only will you eagerly take it but that it will not be idle a 
moment in your hands.” 

At this point de Longueuil arose and presented a hatchet to 
each of the Four Nations, saying: 

“My eldest son, the Ottawa, take this hatchet without hesita- 
tion—it is the only tool which pleases me today. And you, 
Huron, can I doubt your love for me, seeing all this land 
strewn with the bones of your warriors who have always hast- 
ened to my assistance? 

“My son, Pottawottamy, you have a part in obedience and 
yield to none of your brothers in love—arm yourself with this 
hatchet and give renewed proofs of the one and the other. 
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“And lastly you, Mississaga, distant from me as you are, I 
know that your heart is never severed from me, take this steel 
which I give you and redden it ever with the evil blood which 
I detest. Long since I should have taken up arms against this 
enemy ... but I wished for several years to be patient. 

“The Englishman has reddened the sea with my blood; many 
lands has he thus stained without cause; the hatchet I have not 
dug up: but to-day he drives me to extremities by so many re- 
peated crimes that I must perish or avenge myself upon him for 
all the blood he’ has drawn from my veins. 

“Tt is not at Montreal ... that I guide your first steps 
against him; it is entirely around your homes where he has for 
some years been engaged peacefully in trade. It is at the 
Riviére Blanche and on the Belle Riviére that I count upon 
you proceeding against him at once and assaulting him, seizing 
and dividing among you all his merchandise—go at once and 
let nothing prevent you exterminating that canaille. 

“Tf the Englishmen escape you at the Belle Riviére, you will 
find him a little further away with his brother, the Flat Head 
that is in the country where Asaregoa, Governor of the 
Ménade has been long exercising his tyranny over all the 
Nations. The Flat Head has been no less harmful than the 
Englishman, for nearly all the Frenchmen whom I have be- 
lieved to have been slain by the Tchicachas for four years, have 
in fact been slain by that Flat Head whom the Englishman 
supplied with arms no less disastrous to you than to myself. 

“So use this hatchet against both—if among you there is one 
who has received no insult from the Flat Head, let him know 
that that Nation has killed me and that it is of one heart with 
my chief enemy. 

“And, lastly, my Children, if there are any among you who 
fear that I may make peace with the Englishman without 
including them, let them know that I will never listen to any 
proposition in which are not included all of my Children who 
have come to my assistance—even before doing anything for 
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me. With such assurances, accept my hatchet and wield it 
until I bid you cease. 

“And you warriors to whom I hand it, from this time make 
use of this live paint that I give you—of a colour none other 
than that of blood. Charge your calumets with this tobacco 
the smoke of which rejoices the spirit; swallow a drop of this 
liquor which enheartens the courage of youth and gives courage 
to the most advanced age.” 

The hatchet was accepted with the usual ceremonies, a 
warrior Ottawa Chief chanted for M. de Longueil; each Nation 
had its chiefs and warriors chant alternately and everything 
passed off with demonstrations indicating most clearly the 
sincerity of their sentiments. 

After this Quinonsaquy rose, took off the war-collar and 
addressing the Pottawottamies, the Sauteurs and the Ottawas, 
said: “My brothers, as it is not possible to cut this collar so 
that each of you might have a piece, I think you will not dis- 
approve if I deliver it whole to our Brothers the Hurons. It is 
to you, Safetaretsy, that I give it—take this collar and guard 
ani? 

After consulting together, the Hurons thanked Quinonsaquy 
for his courtesy and gave him back the collar saying that they 
knew that it was safe in his hands. Quinonsaquy replied by a 
war chant ... and returned it to the Hurons. 

Safetaretsy, their King, received it, put it on and said to all 
the Nations that as they had made him the guardian of it, 
he would assure them that he would redeliver them the collar 
whenever they wished to follow him to go to strike the English- 
man. 

Such is the story told in the Archives of the old Province 
whose people now yield in no respect to “L’Anglais” in their 
attachment to the British Empire. 





LETTERS FROM THE Lone AGo 
CoMPILED By ANNA Brockway GRAY 


DETROIT 
(This series of letters began with the Summer number of the Magazine, 1929.) 


(My father evidently had confidence in the “pettifogging lawyer.” 
Here is a return letter from Michigan, the last of the 1840 letters. Evi- 
dently the township had been divided again, as this is headed Ross. 
They always lived in the same house, or on the same farm.) 


Ross. Dec 13th, 1840 
Dear Children. with much satisfaction I received your letter 
of Sept the 6th, and have no apology to make for not answer- 
ing it, before this time, but being so much out of the habit of 
writing I know not how to begin. we are all in good health 
and hope this will find you enjoying the same blessing. We 
live by ourselves this winter. Bristol has come back to his 
Howland place again. He has bought Shermans right, and 
has got a deed from Howland. They live here this winter, and 
he works up there when the weather will admit, but will not 
move there until Spring. It has been very Healthy this season, 
more so than any other since we have been in this country. 
provisions are plenty, Wheat and pork will fetch money at a 
low price the indians have all left the country except a few 
that bought land from the government, therefore deer and 
wild turkey are plenty there have been two good snows for 
hunting, and you may be sure that Champlin is in his element. 
he has killed seven deer, and nine and nine wild turkeys, and a 
number of fur animals. turkeys are so plenty that they travel 
through the country in droves, from ten to one hundred in a 
flock. We received a letter from Lucy in November. She in- 
formed me that her health was not very good, but was gaining 
slowly. I need not tell you that I have had many a lonely hour 
in the summer past. it is a it is a melomcholy thought that 
I should be so far separated from my children, but I hope that 
we shall see each other again in time, if not may we be pre- 
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pared to meet each other in peace beyond the grave. You wrote 
that you had not been homesick since you had been there. 
Father seems to be quite disturbed, and said he was very sorry 
for that. I want to see you very much. I have flattered myself 
that you would come back in the spring, but you must consult 
your own interests, and feeling about that. I did not go to 
New York State last fall as I intended, but I intend to go next 
Summer. I shall not think of going farther than Niagary 
county, as I expect to go alone. things remain in this Neigh- 
borhood much as when you left here. Farming business is very 
dull. there is but little we raise that we can sell at any price. 
there is no prospect of selling the farm, therefore the prob- 
ability is we shall remain here. Little Antoinetts is as fat as 
a pig, and as full of her chatter and mischief. 

Hiram Flint died the fall past. I do not recollect any other 
of your acquaintances, since your Father wrote. Mrs Goodrich 
is so crazy, they have to confine her. I understand Ashael 
and Phebe are going to be married new years day. 

Shepherds people are all well. Nabby and the children send 
their love. Louisa says tell you she is as lazy as ever. I must 
draw to aclose. I think it would puzzle a lawyer to read what 
I have already written. Do write often, and not be negligent 
because we are. I have been looking for a letter for a long time. 
I have not seen Esq. Batchelder since his return, but know 
nothing but he is well. Write as soon as you get this. 

D. D. Brockway. Sally Harris. 
Lucena Brockway. 


I had like to have forgotten to tell you that Lemuel Long 
was married last week to Jane Shoemaker. 


(The next letter begins a new experience for the Brockways, as it 
notes the arrival of their first child, and in a severe illness, gives the 
treatment of a baby specialist, of the time, the only specialist available, 
in those times.) 


East Constable, N. Y. April 10th, 1841. 
Dear Parents. After a long delay I again resume my pen 
for the purpose of communicating a few scattered fragments of 
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thought to paper, thinking you would be glad to hear from us 
and know that we are in the enjoyment of good health at pres- 
ent, We have a little daughter, born the second of February, 
and we call her Charlotte Louisa. She has been the sickest 
child I think that I ever saw, and live. when she was seven 
weeks old, she was taken with Croup, I doctored her myself for 
about two days. I gave her a little Lobelia, the second day in 
the afternoon and she appeared a great deal better, but towards 
evening, she grew worse, and rattled so you could hear her all 
over the house, so I gave her some more. It vomited her a little, 
but soon not at all relieved still grew worse. . we knew she 
could not live but a short time in this way, and people blamed 
us for not having a Doctor, so we called him in, for he lives 
across the way. he did not blame us for giving the lobelia, so 
that stopped all talk. He said all we could do for her was to 
puke her, by putting an oiled feather down her throat. we did 
so, and that I think, with the Lobelia, saved her, although she 
stopped breathing, and turned purple several times, and every 
time we put the feather down her throat it started the Lobelia. 
[probably meant phlegm.] toward morning she began to 
breathe better, but there was but little hope for several days: 
She had a dreadful cough, and no one thought she would ever 
get over it. the Dr. gave her simple remedies, such as wild 
turnip, licorice, &c, &c it still grew worse, but I said nothing. 
I went and got some cough drops father made for me, fours 
years ago this spring, three or four times a day, I put a little 
on her toungue, with my finger, and her cough was relieved 
immediately. and she can laugh and play equal to any child 
of her age. every ore says she is the prettiest child of her age, 
they ever see, at any rate she is clear Harris. 


(And one week has passed) 


April 18th. Since I commenced this letter, but I have been so 
hurried with work, that I have not been able to finish it until 
the present time.- We live in the house with a small family, but 
we shall be by ourselves after the first of May. we have a clerk 
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boarding with us, and I have plenty of work. the spring is 
very backward. it has rained and snowed all day. tonight it 
is freezing, and very cold for the season of the year but the 
winter is not as hard as I expected. there was a great deal 
of snow fell, but there has been a thaw every week through 
the early part of the winter. There has been no such blustering 
weather as there was in Otsego, but I am not so attached to this 
country that I cannot leave it, but I do not expect to go from 
this place this season, for our babe is so young, that she can- 
not travel far, but if our lives and health is spared, I mean to 
see Michigan, another season, for I want to see you all very 
much. There is not a day passes but that you are all in my 
mind a great many times. I imagine I see you all sitting 
around the fireside enjoying yourselves, while I am—scratching 
with a quill. It has been the sickliest time ever known here, 
and it still continues to be so, mostly measles, as soon as the 
measles leaves the patient a fever is almost sure to set in, and 
it goes hard with them. the town joining this there has been 
something like forty deaths this winter. General Harrisons 
death is greatly lamented in this part.of the country. It is 
getting very late, and I must draw to a close. I want you all 
to write, and write all that has happened since we left. I want 
to know what every body is doing, and where they live, also. 
Give my love to Uncle Henrys family, [Shepherds] and accept 
a share for yourself, and also to all that inquire after me. I 
want Nabby to write, for I have not heard any thing in par- 
ticular since we left. We had a letter from Lucy in February. 
her health is improving. She wanted me to write all the news 
I heard from home, for she could get none herself, but I have 
not answered it yet, but I intend to soon. 10 o’clock. all in 
bed. 
Yours affectionately, 
Lucena Brockway. 


April 18th, 1841. 
Dear Parents. I only take my pen to let you know that I 
am well, and thus far I cannot complain but what I have been 
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doing well, although it is at rather hard times, and money is 
rather scarce. But hay is yet more scarce than money, there 
is a good many have large stocks of cattle and have not a cock 
of hay in the world. the spring is quite backward, and if the 
hay was in the country, I think it would fetch at least $15 per 
ton. This is the only news I have to write, as Lucenas letter 
comprehends the whole. 
D. D. Brockway. 


(It is remarkable that times are eternally hard, no matter where, or 
when. It seems as much a state of mind, as a state of living. But if 
it were not so, there would never have been a pioneer. It is the eternal 
urge that drives the white race, and the eternal urge is the cause of 
our evolution. It is not to be discouraged. The contented being is as 
dead as he will ever be. 

They all used quill pens, then, and I can recall seeing my father 
make them probably twenty years after that time. I believe I could 
make one myself, now,—though I never did. The daughter referred 
to here, was the first child born to the Brockways, and ultimately 
became the wife of Oliver A. Farwell, of Mayflower stock. The great- 
er part of her life has been associated with the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. I am able to add very little to the record in the letters, 
during the period of their life in York State.) 


Sept 11th, 1841. 

Dear Parents. I once more take my pen in hand for the pur- 
pose of reminding you that we should like to hear from you. 
Also, to let you know that we are well, and in the enjoyment of 
the common blessings of life. The last letter we had from you 
was in the month of January last, and you may well sup- 
pose that Lucena, at least, would like to hear from you as 
often as once in eight or ten months. This is the second or 
third letter that we have written to you since we received yours, 
and if we do not get an answer to this in a reasonable length 
of time, we shall begin to think that you have forgotten how 
to write, for we would rather think so, than that you would 
not write when you have a convenient opportunity. 

It has been a very singular season in this country. The fore 
part of the season was very cold and backward, the middle 
warm, with frequent showers which caused grass, and winter 
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grain to be remarkably good. the latter has been very hot 
and dry, and in consequence spring crops are very light, corn 
in particular, and late planted are considered to be hardly 
worth digging. I planted about half an acre of corn, and it 
bid as fair for a great crop as any that I ever saw, until it 
began to silk out, and then it became so dry that a great many 
of the ears have not got a grain of corn on them, and some are 
filled half the length of them, and scarcely any are filled nearer 
than within an inch or two of the end, and there is a great 
deal that is worse than mine. It has been two weeks since I 
began this letter, and since that time my pen has become poor, 
and my ink has changed couler, [a fact] which is still very 
evident] but notwithstanding that you may be able to read it. 
A week ago today, our little girl which has been very healthy 
since her sickness last winter was taken with a relax which 
was very severe until Thursday. it left her quite feeble and 
low, Since that time she is gaining, and is now so that she - 
begins to sit upon the floor again, and plays a little. every 
body thinks that she is a very smart child. Lucenas health 
is good, only she is worn out with taking care of her sick 
child during the past week. My own health is good, and it 
is a general time of health in this country. I do not think 
of anything more to write that would be interesting to any 
of you. Lucena says to tell you that you must write im- 
mediately, and write all the news, who is dead, and who is 
married, and who is like to be. also, what you are all doing, 
and how you are getting along. 
Yours Respectfully, 
D. D. Brockway. 

(Another letter from the Rogers, full of interest showing that what 
is now, was then, and probably will be as long as government lasts,— 
or as long as people try to govern others, instead of trying to govern 
themselves. ) 

Cambria, Dec? 5th, 1841. 

Dear Parents. 

I now take my pen in hand to acknowledge the receipt of 
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both your letters. Right glad was I to hear from you again, 
although the intelligence contained in your letters (in part) 
was not very cheering yet hearing from ones friends when far 
away gives joy and gladness. You may say then why don’t you 
write oftener? I have no excuse, but sometimes I think my 
letters may not be well received., but I do not know as I ought 
to harbor such thoughts. My health is usually good, at present. 
Lucys health is much better this fall, than last. mary Jane is 
as well as ever. 

We have had a very dry summer, grass very light, conse- 
quently hay is scarce and dear, corn and oats a middling crop. 
Every one complains of hard times, and hard I think they will 
remain or at least until there is a change effected in our 
country. There is too much pomposity in all that is going on 
now days, in the Halls of Congress, in our Legislature, in all 
officers, and in the people themselves. such a rush after things 
foreign, such a dislike of all that looks like rustic simplicity, 
until there is a change in these things I think the cry of hard 
times will continue. I was in hopes there would have been some 
reform in Government when the whigs got the ascendency, but 
the prospect is very small, they, like their predecessors, look 
more for spoils than for the good of the country. 

It has been a very fruitful season in nuts, acorns, berries &c, 
here as well as in Michigan. Hogs have fatted in the woods, 
so that pork is plenty and cheap. 

Concerning my affairs in Michigan, If Champlin has raised 
any money from the property which I left, or from my farm 
more than to satisfy him for his trouble, he may apply it in 
paying the taxes. but if he has not, and cannot raise money 
enough from those sources to pay the taxes on my farm, I 
wish you to let me know. but if it is possible I should be 
glad if the farm could be made to pay its way, but if not, I 
must send some money to pay for it, for I want the farm kept 
clear. I do not know when I shall return to Michigan. I am 
in no business, in particular at present. 

Lewis attends the Seminary in Lima, again this winter. 
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Since writing the foregoing, I have been searching for busi- 
ness, and found a school which I can have at twelve dollars per 
month. Last Wednesday I received a letter from Lucena, giv- 
ing information that they were well. 

Philip Brockway is very sick, and not expected to live long. 
Give my respects to all who may inquire. Yours Affection- 
ately. 

Henry D. Rogers. 

(This letter is so tattered and holey that it is rather difficult to 
make it out, but I think I have deciphered it fairly well. The next 
one on the page is more difficult. It has no special value unless to 
genealogists. I presume all the people to whom reference is made, 


are Wymans, and Hodges half brothers and sisters of Sally Hodge 
Harris, but I have no absolute certainty about that.) 


Dec. 9th. 
Dear Parents, Brothers, and Sisters. 

As Henry has not filled this sheet I cheerfully improve the 
opportunity of writing a few lines. I was very glad to hear 
from you, and thankful that your lives were all spared, I 
expected to hear that some of the family had been sick. Father 
Rogers saw John Rouse,—hole in the paper leaves uncertain 
whether that is the whole of the name,—in Lockport, who told 
him that he saw Father—hole—six weeks before, and he was 
than cal...... [culating?]....to start soon for this country. 
I received the intelligence with joy. I anticipated a happy 
meeting, but Alas! I was disappointed, but I hope that you 
will come next spring. Don’t put it off till the sickly season 
comes on. I visited Mendon last summer. our friends there 
were all well excepting Aunt Polly, [Polly Hodge Estee] her 
health was not good, but she did her housework. She lives by 
herself in the house with Lotan. he has a wife, and two chil- 
dren. Prudence has but one child, a little boy five years old. 
I saw Ichabod he lives in Warsaw yet. his wife is very much 
out of health. Lydis is in Ohio Chauncey is in the Eastern 
part of Michigan. he has burried his wife. Morgan also is 
dead. he was Editor of a paper in Jackson, Michigan, and his 
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brother Daniel has taken his place. Aunt Polly says you must 
not fail coming to see her when you come to see me. I received 
a letter from Aunt Minerva [Wyman Pratt, half sister of Polly 
Hodge Estee, and of Sally Hodge Harris] soon after I wrote 
to Nabby. Grandmother [Abagail Hodge Wyman] was not 
so good when I was there. they are very anxious to see you, 
or if they cannot see, to hear from you. I have just written 
to them, Our friends in Eden and Penn [Van] were well when 
last they had heard from them. Louisa I suppose that you 
have got to be a big girl, by this time, and you must be a good 
girl. help mother all you can. Since I have been writing 
Mary Jane [four years old] has written two letters, one to 
Uncle Daniel, and one to Aunt Louisa. She has just read 
them, but they are mostly written in the unknown tongue, and 
T am not mormon enough to understand them, there is however 
now and then an english word, and the sum—large hole in the 
paper,—them is she wants to see Uncle Daniel....that she 
is coming there to see... .has got her quilt pieced last winter. 
I had like to have forgotten to tell you that Aunt Minerve 
visited Richfield, and Cambridge and found them all well, but 
Aunt Huldah has since died. Horace is married and lives in 
Albany, She likes his wife, and Ansons likewise well. Write 
often. My love to all, Lucy Rogers. 


(These letters are very personal, but I am garnering, and learning 
a deal of ancient history from.them, and so may others. They are 
generally full of the customs of the times. The following is from my 
mother, again.) 


Constable, February 27th, 1842. 
Dear Parents. 

I once more resume my pen for the purpose of letting you 
know that we are in comfortable health, although I am at 
present completely worn out with fatigue. It seems as though 
our little one was the most trouble some child I ever heard of, 
until she was eight or nine months old. Since that time she 
has been very good, but is now the most mischievous of all 
children. she is eighteen days older than Nabbys little girl. 
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she ran alone at eleven months, she has been upstairs alone, 
and she is in the store every time she can catch the door open, 
it keeps me constantly running after her all the time. we have 
had a clerk boarding with us eleven months about the middle 
of December he was sick with the inflammation of the bowels 
it was the hardest case the Docters said, that they ever knew. 
he had watchers four weeks, he never spoke loud for three 
weeks. he is a young man that is respected as much as any 
other in the country. I never saw so much anxiety about any 
one in my life as there was about him. we are six miles from 
Malone Village. our house was crowded with Malone people, 
for two weeks I had them all to cook for, and also the watchers 
from Malone. for five weeks I had but little rest day, or night. 
We have been trying to have him get another boarding place, 
but he says he is determined not to leave us, as long as we 
stay here, for fear he shall be sick again. he thinks if he had 
been at home, or any other place, he should have died. soon 
as he got so he could ride out, we started for Vermont, about 
100 and 10 miles from here. Daniel has a sister there, as well 
as Uncles, and Aunts, & cousins in abundance. we had a 
good visit, but very poor sleighing. I had a flannel sheet given 
me, a nice towel, one yard flannel, one pair stockings, besides 
several other notions. I never saw such mountains. I would 
not live there for the whole of the State——This was at the foot 
of Mount Mansfield, and the Green Mountains,—and agree to be 
contented. I worked up thirty weight of wool last summer. 
I made Daniel a nice suit of clothes, and overcoat. the rest 
flannel. I had a new coat last fall, but is the most I have 
had, or at least cost as much as all the rest put together. but 
I do not want many clothes to wear abroad, for I have not 
made but two afternoon visits in this burgh. I have several 
neighbors within a few steps, that I have never called on, 
but I have as much company as I know how to wait upon, 
and as good as any body has. tomorrow we are to visit 1 mile 
from here. they are coming after us, so as to make sure of a 
visit. I have not been to Mr. Broughtons since we arrived here. 
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[Mrs. Broughton was the sister whom I mentioned as the first 
occupant of the Cemetery at Copper Harbor. Juliette [own 
sister,] has a pair of little daughters five months old. she 
keeps little Wm. Batchelder. He is a smart little fellow. Now 
you see that I stay at home pretty steady, but my mind is 
not always here it often, very often wanders as far as Mich- 
igan, & I have but little control of it. I want to see you 
all very much, & I think I shall some time, but how soon I 
cannot tell. Daniel can tell you better than I can, if life and 
health is spared. I have written almost every thing, & I dare 
not read it over for fear I shall be ashamed to, and not 
send it. Give my love to all that inquire about me, and accept 
a share for yourself. I must draw to a close, for Daniel 
wants to write the remainder. I will send Louisa a bit of 
Charlottes dresses, that was given her for her name. 
Lucena Brockway. 


J. & S. Harris. 

I see that Lucena has not written you all the news, if she 
had, I don’t know that I should write at all, it is such a task 
for me. With regard to health, and condition, and condition 
of my family, enough has already been written. Therefore I 
shall only write a little with regard to our business losses, 
crosses, and disappointments. From the 28th of April, up 
to the 3rd of January I have no reason to say that we did not 
prosper. in my business during that time, which was about 
eight months, I had made something over $150. clear of ex- 
penses, but on the night of the 3rd of Jan. our shop took fire, 
and burned to ashes, together with everything there was in 
it, and instead of earning anything since that time, I have 
been spending a part of that which I earned. My brothers 
loss was estimated between three and four hundred dollars. 
my own not more than $25 or $30. I have but little room 
therefore I can write but little, and now in regard to going 
to Michigan, it is a matter of doubt whether I am able to go 
sooner than a year from this or not. I received a letter from 
Brother Wm. day before yesterday. he wishes me to go and 
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live on his farm [which is a place formerly owned by deacon 
Briggs,| as soon as circumstances will admit. He says that 
he will help me all he can, and hopes that I shall yet have a 
good situation in Michigan. It is possible that I may go next 
fall, but hardly probable. I want you to write and let me 
know what you think I could afford to give for the use of 
that place. also, whether you think it advisable for me to 
go to that place at all, with a view of farming for a living. I 
expect another letter from him soon, and I shall make up my 
mind how soon I shall go, if I go onto that place at all. 
Yours in haste, D. D. Brockway. 


(Here is a letter written back to Vermont, after her visit there, by 
my mother. Twenty years ago I also made a trip from Boston, back to 
the land of my people, to visit this same cousin of my fathers, then 
about eighty-three years old. She gave me this with a few other old let- 
ters, and mourned that a couple of months earlier she had burned at 
least a half bushel of such letters, because no one cared about them, 
and she was already old. I mourned, too, but not as much as I do now. 
Tracing the route indicated, it is that covered by the railroad of this 
day.) 


Constable, February 13th, 1842. 
Dear Cousin. I now seat myself for the purpose of transmit- 
ting a few scattered fragments of thought to paper, thinking it 
will not be wholly unnoticed by you, although I feel myself 
wholly incapable of writing, as I am out of the practice of 
using the quill at all. but I will give you a little sketch of 
our journey home. the day we left, it snowed enough so that 
we got along very well with the exception of some bad places 
the creeks had overflowed its banks for some distance. to pre- 
vent the sleigh tipping over in deep water, we all got on one 
side, and stood there for some distance, with fear and trem- 
bling. we staid at fairfield. the next day we went to St. Al- 
bans, but could not cross there on account of the lake raising so 
much, we could not get on the ice, we went ten miles north to 
Swanton. . there we had no difficulty getting on the ice. we 
crossed over to Alburgh. The third morning we crossed to 
Champlain. the ice never was better than it was after we 
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got on the main body of ice. we got along with less fear, than 
we did when we went over. we got out to the turnpike as far 
as Buttons. we got home the fourth day, by driving forty 
miles. we found the sleighing on the turnpike very passible 
until we got as far as Chataugay four Corners. There Mary 
took the stage, the distance being eight miles, and I have not 
heard from her since. we found our folks all well, John 
Sabin as smart as ever, but my house in terrible disorder. I 
was completely tired out, and I thought I would have a resting 
spell, but the next morning my girl was sent for to go home 
and so I am alone, and thankful enough for it, when I found 
out how things had gone on in our absence. Out of curiosity 
I will just mention a few things, our family was four, and out 
of nineteen pounds of butter only enough to set on the table 
once, beside every thing we had in the house their store bill 
was $7.69 just for eatables. we were gone from home two 
weeks, & three days judge whether it was a profitable visit 
for us, or not. we got home without any serious difficulty, 
So we are not sorry we went, but it is getting late, and I must 
draw to a close, in order to get some rest for tomorrows labor 
Charlotte stood her journey well, and you never saw a child as 
pleased as she was to get home: Daniel wishes to be remem: 
bered to you all, give my love to your Fathers family and all 
other inquiring friends, and accept a share for yourself. Kiss 
little Chester for me. 
I remain your affectionate Cousin Lucena Brockway. 

Ursula Stowe, 


(Here is an interesting letter from Michigan, and it needs no com- 
ment. ) 


Charleston, March 13th, 1842. 
Dear Children. We are in tolerable good health, and I hope 
you are enjoying the same blessing. We have been looking for 
a letter from you this month or six weeks, and have got almost 
discouraged looking for one. your Father wrote to you the 
last of December, or the first of January and we were in hopes 
to have got an answer before this time but thinking it was 
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possible that you had not received the one he wrote, feeling 
anxious as we do to hear from you I would write again. It 
is a general time of health in this country. I have some good 
news to write, at least I hope it will be good news to you. 
There has been quite a reformation here. It began at Toland 
Prairie, and has spread considerable distance each way. there 
has been a great excitement, but no enthusiasm. It has been a 
very solemn time there has been something like fifteen or twen- 
ty young converts come out, and a number of backsliders. I 
think you will rejoice when I tell you that your father is one 
of the number. He has become an altered man.—As he was a 
local preacher, in York State, he must have been one of the 
backsliders. he has done nothing for five or six weeks, but 
attend meetings, and visit from house to house, confessing his 
backsliding, and the wound he has brought upon the cause of 
religion. he has united with the Baptist church amongst the 
young converts. there is Andrew Mc Clarys wife, and Mary 
Cornedio and Lydia, Roswell Ransom, Esq, Hugh Shafter, and 
Porter Whitford. there has been a great alteration in Augusta, 
there has been considerable religious excitement, there for 
two or three weeks, back. several backsliders have come 
out, there was a Washington Society formed there two weeks 
ago, and more than thirty joined it. There was also one formed 
on the Prairie, and more than sixty joined it. there was eight 
or ten joined the Presbyterian Church last Sabbath. my chil- 
dren, I hope you will take these things into serious considera- 
tion if you have not made your peace with God. I hope you 
will attend to it. It is of the greatest importance that we are 
prepared to die. What if a man gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul. religion is the only thing that sweetens 
life, and the only comfort in death. I want you to write and 
let us know whether you mean to come this spring. your 
Father said he wrote you if you would come back and help him 
make medicine, you should share equal with him. I think 
you would do better than to work at your trade. we 
have commenced making medicine, and should have got 
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a good deal made by this time, had it not been for the 
reformation, but I feel as if your Father’s time had been 
well spent. We calculate to go to the east, this season. 
I am in hopes we shall get ready to go sometime in May, I 
think we shall carry three or four hundred dollars worth of 
medicine with us. we have not heard any thing from Lucy 
since December they was well then. We heard from Rich- 
field a short time ago by the way of Marvin Hanners, it has 
been very sickly there, the season past, and a good many 
deaths. Anson was keeping a public house in Monticello. 
Bristols family is doing well. He has as much turning, and 
sawing shingles as he can do. Uncle Shepherd is sick with 
the pleurisy but is getting better, and is going to move his 
family to grand River as soon as he gets able to go. I must 
draw to a close. your Father is in a hurry to go to the 
prairie. write as soon as you get this. 
Sally Harris. 


(I said no comment was needed as to this letter, but the following is 
a silent comment on reformations “with much excitement, and little 
enthusiasm” in general. The reformed backslider again backslid, and 
my grandmother’s withdrawal from a church of which she was a 
consistent member, is the revelation of her humiliation and grief.) 
From The Regular Baptist Church 
In Comstock, Kalamazoo County, Michigan. 


To Any Church of the Same Faith, and order. 

This may certify that our dearly beloved Sister in Christ, 
Sally Harris, is a member with us in good and regular Stand- 
ing and as such we cordially recommend her to your Christian 
Fellowship. 

By order, and in behalf of the Church. 

James W. Cothren, 
Church Clerk. 


Galesburgh, July 4th, 1842. 


(Here is another letter from my father, which nearly closes this 
record of the absentees, as during the next year they returned to this 
State. I mean the Brockways returned in 1843. I do not know just 
when the Rogers returned.) 
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Nov. 6th, 1842. 
Dear Parents and Friends. 

It has been a long time since we have either written to, 
or heard from you, therefore I take this opportunity of writ- 
ing a few lines, for the purpose of letting you know that we 
are yet alive and at present in the enjoyment of a comfortable 
degree of health, together with most of the common blessings 
of life. My own health has been very poor the most of the past 
summer, for three or four months I was unable to do any kind 
of hard work. but still I was able to do the chores about the 
house the most of the time, and some of the time, some of the 
light work in the shop. Since the cool weather commenced, 
my health has been improving, and has now got to be very good. 
I shall probably work at blacksmithing until next spring, then 
I shall quit the business for good and all, because I think 
it does not agree with me, and, in fact, I know it does not 
and our physician has told me for more than a year back, 
that I must quit the business, or it would ruin my health. 
Lucena has had excellent health most of the time since we 
wrote you. She has done a great share of the house work 
for our family, with two boarders, has spun about 20 pounds 
of wool, and brought another fine daughter into the world the 
19th of Sept. [Mother said the 18th, and her memory was 
reliable, and his most unreliable. I stand for mothers date.] 
It is a fine fat goodnatured child, and its name is Delia. She 
is only 19 or 20 months younger than Charlotte. we must 
therefore conclude that her health is very good. Charlottes 
health is also and we think she is as pretty as Mary Jane used 
to be. At all events she looks very much like—word omitted—. 
We received a letter from brother Wm. last week. He wishes 
me to go to Gull Prairie and carry on his farm, which is the 
farm that Deacon Briggs used to own. He offers to furnish 
money to bare my expenses if I wish. Says there is a good 
team on the place, but has not told on what terms, or condi- 
tions I may have the place. we have some thoughts of going, 
but before we fully conclude we want to hear from you. we 
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want to know whether you think we had better go there or 
not. he will of course want pay for the use of his farm, but 
I do not think he will ask me a very high rent, or if I worked 
it on shares, I believe he will give me as good a share as he has 
himself. I want to know whether there is any prospect of 
better times in that country or not, and whether I can make 
a comfortable living, at the present prices of produce, beef, 
pork, &c. Lucena wants to know whether wool is any more 
plenty than it used to be, or not. She thinks there is nothing 
like having plenty of it to spin. She says that in your advice 
to us in regard to going to Michigan, she hopes you will not 
consult your own feelings only, but look a little to what you 
think may be for our interests. that is, whether you think 
we can do any better there than here. And of course, in regard 
to that you cannot judge unless I let you know how well we 
are doing here. and with regard to that I can only say that 
I can support my family, and lay up from a hundred, to a 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, providing I have a reasonable 
share of health. She says we are here, and have got to make 
a good living, and does not want to pull up stakes and move 
again, unless we can make our condition at least as good as 
now. If there is any prospect of making it as good or better, 
she is ready and perfectly willing to move again, although she 
dreads the job with her two little children, and in so saying 
she speaks my mind exactly. We want to see you all very 
much, but at the same time, I want to tell you. that we are 
here situated in a society of friends with whom it may be 
very hard to part. therefore look to the case, give us a true 
statement of things as they are, and as they are likely to exist, 
and in all probability we shall be governed by your counsel. 
The reason of my writing such a kind of letter as this, is be- 
cause I hear so many stories of the suffering of the people 
in regard to their property, under the present pressure of the 
times, that I am afraid to go there, unless I hear from there, 
and learn the facts. if it is a fact that peoples labor will not 
afford them a comfortable support, I do not wish to go there, 
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and if it will I want to go. So, that is the long and short of 
the story. My sheet is full, therefore I must draw to a close. 
N. B. Do not fail of writing at the first opportunity. yours 
in haste. 

D. D. Brockway. 


(There is but one more letter from my father, but that I shall use 
at another time when I take up the Lake Superior story, and the epic 
of real frontier life. Another letter from the Rogers will make a 
fitting close for this time.) 


Dear Parents. 

I embrace the present opportunity of a rainy day to write 
to you, and give you some knowledge of the times and seasons, 
of events and occurrences that have taken place here, since you 
were here. I remained at Dea. Hortons until the last of Nov. 
then removed to Fathers where we lived by ourselves in the 
room where the loom stood when you were here, and remained 
here to this day, and probably shall remain through the sum- 
mer. I taught school during the past winter in the school- 
house where we went to hear Elder Hay preach in the fore part 
of the day. I commenced school on the 12th of Dec. boarding 
with the inhabitants, going home at the end of the week, 
nothing happening to interrupt my peaceful and pleasant 
labors till about the last of Feb. I was sent for, Lucy being 
very sick on arriving at home I found her in a very: bad 
situation having a severe cough, with fever and inflammation 
of the lungs which would not yield to any of the mild remedies, 
such as cough powder, cough drops, peper tea and the like. I 
immediately gave her an emetic which in a measure relieved 
her, continueing to give an emetic on the two following days 
her health was so far improved that I was permitted to con- 
tinue my school coming home every night, a distance of three 
and a half miles which was no great hardship having a smart 
horse and there being good sleighing at the time having closed 
my school about the middle of march I then thought I would 
try to effect a more perfect cure, she being as yet only partially 
relieved though apparently mending all the time. I continued 
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giving emetics, and trying other remedies with but little suc- 
cess, although her cough after great exertion was conquered, 
yet she did not gain and I had about given up all hope of my 
being able to relieve her, when she suggested that she thought 
some liverwort would be beneficial as her liver seemed to be 
much affected. I procured some, and made a tincture of it and 
from the time she commenced taking it has been gaining, quite 
fast. 

The rest of us are usually well. Mr. Mortons were usually 
well the last time I heard from them. Mary Jane goes 
to school. Lewis lives at home doing not much of anything, 
working part of the time, and studying part of the time. I am 
trying to prepare for making barrels. I have got some timber, 
and engaged more I have made a bargain with L. A. Spalding 
of Lockport to deliver him five hundred flour barrels next fall. 

We have had a very hard winter snow fell the night of the 
eighteenth of Nov which continued on the ground till in 
Jan. when we had a thaw and bare ground for a few days 
when snow again fell and remained on the ground till about the 
middle of April The spring is very backward having been 
cold and dry Times are very dull not much being done but I 
think .there is a little appearance of business reviving the 
price of wheat and other grain reviving a little. I received your 
letter in due time acknowledge my neglect in not answering 
before I shall move back next spring if myself ‘and mine are 
spared and prospered. I wish you to make my farm pay its 
way if you can if not let me know, for which you will receive 
my hearty thanks, and remuneration when I come. 

Yours affectionately. Henry D. Rogers. 


June 6th. 

Dear Friends. as Henry has left some for me to write I will 
endeavor to do it but I can write but little. I received a letter 
from Aunt Minerva about a month since containing the melan- 
cholly news of the deaths of Grandmother, and Uncle Silas 
Estee which probably you have heard of as she had written 
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to you in February She was anxious to hear whether you 
had got her letter and also to hear from you. Grandmother 
died the 28th of Jan, after an illness of about two weeks. She 
died in the full assurance of a blessed immortality. I have 
heard nothing from Lucena since we received your letter. If 
they have gone to Michigan they have not stopped here. Mr. 
Foos is not well, but he is some better than he was last fall. 
Mrs Isline is also better but I think she has not taken the 
medicine the medicine according to directions. We have had 
powerful revivals of religion in this section of the country the 
past winter. Henry too has returned and sought and found his 
Saviors pardoning love. I feel as though I had got my spiritual 
strength renewed and I desire ever to be found at the feet of 
my Savior. Are my brothers and sisters engaged in the service 
of God? Oh that I could that they all were. Write soon. 
Yours &e, 
Lucy Rogers. 


(And again we hear from the ardent lad who waved the Star 
Spangled Banner so valiently the preceding year, in honor of Old 
Tip. He was still an enthusiast. I am not sure, but I think he never 
returned to Michigan.) 


June 7th, 1848 
Respected Friends. 

As Henry has left more space than Lucy from her deli- 
cate health is able to fill, I cheerfully embrace the opportunity 
of addressing an absent friend. How often have I thought 
since I left your friendly roof, on those sweet hours which we 
spent in each others society, & while I have mused upon those 
scenes, I have felt the tide of love rush, with mighty force into 
my heart, and the strong bond which links my heart to yours, 
twine around my soul, I fain would draw the gushing fountain 
of filial love forth from my heart, or mingle into one our 
kindred spirits. [One wonders what he would have left to say 
the only girl!] But when I think of the still stronger tie of 
sacred love which binds our souls, and makes us one with 
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Christ Jesus, I scarce can restrain the overflowing of my rap- 
tured Soul, but long to give a gust of praise, to God, most high, 
and swell the song of redeeming grace, & undying love, and lift 
my voice with yours in adoration to the Prince of Life. Thus 
while in Sorrows dark and lonely vale, where Societies are dis- 
turbed, and rent, where tyrents rule with despotic sway, and 
cruel masters treat their slaves unkind, Hope opens a vista to 
the skies, & lifts us above the things of the earth, & bids us 
look within the veil, & promise gives of future Bliss. O glorious 
hope of immortality! may I ever have thee in my bosom dwell, 
that when the cares of life oppress, or sorrows bow the spirit 
down, I may exult in hope of everlasting life. 

I wish to correct an error which Henry probably uninten- 
tionally made. He says I am not doing anything much. I 
suppose he means [illegible] labor. For, I presume he would 
wish [illegible] than that which I perform in the way of 
study, [illegible] not let a moment of my precious time be spent 
in idleness. I highly prize the fleeting moments & think that 
lost in which I gain no new Ideas. In this I have scant room 
to write as much as I would wish. 

I want to hear from you as soon as you can possibly answer 
this epistle. Give my respects to all my old friends in Kala- 
mazoo. Specially to Uncle Jabez, and Mr. McCarrys [Mc- 
Clarry?] folks. 

Yours affectionately, 
Lewis L. Rogers. 


(I am obliged to leave some blanks in this, as a large hole in the 
paper prevents perfect copying. The letters of this highly imaginative 
lad have pleased and amused me. There is none of the prosaic things 
of history, but it is the history of the times, and emotions of the times, 
very clearly expressed. I have copied all the letters as literally as 
possible. While the letters sound like my father and mother, there is 
an absence of punctuation, capital letters, and paragraphing which 
characterizes their letters written to me thirty or forty years later. 
The lack of paragraphing perhaps means a lack of space, as the let- 
ters. were all written on foolscap paper, filled, excepting the space 
left for the address, folded, and fastened with a wafer. 
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The postage was generally marked 25cts, done with a pen, excepting 
one marked 50cts. Those going to Vermont were only’.125 cts. There 
were no stamps, and distance made a difference. 

The letters speak for themselves, and need no comment. We may 
comment on Stuart Henrys much-talked-of statement about the pioneers 
depicted in Emerson Hough’s “North of 36.” and “The Covered Wagon.” 
He said they were “wizened, weary, gaunt, and homely, living sordid 
lives.” That was ten years later, but they were the same sort of 
people, pushing out from the East, into the West. He said, “Very 
few of the roving inhabitants of half a century ago could write down 
what they experienced, or knew.” I have no reason to think that my 
people were exceptional. I knew many of those mentioned here when 
they were much older, and they were all exceptionally fine people. 
Deterioration comes with the generations which follow the pioneers. 
There are no “sordid lives’ shown in these letters, and I have many 
both earlier, and later than these. They were Americans all, and their 
kind are still pushing westward. Their spirit will push on, until it 
cross the Pacific, and circles the earth. The law of racial evolution 
drives westward and the individuals are carried along by it. It takes 
the most vigorous of the race to do such work. My father went to the 
Black Hills in the 70’s, and wanted to go to Alaska. So the divine 
urge forces the pioneer onward, as it has always done, and as it will 
continue to do.) 





MicuHIGAN’s Last “REAL DAUGHTER” 


By Her GRANDDAUGHTER, HARRIET BARRETT SAGE 


FLINT 


T is, perhaps, only fitting that Michigan’s last real Daughter 

of the American Revolution, Mrs. Helen M. Barrett, should 
have passed the twilight years of her life in the town of Rich- 
land, Michigan, where she lived all except her first ten years. 
Richland—so named because it was in the center of a fertile 
farming region in that part of the state—was very fond of its 
“Grandma Barrett”, who celebrated her ninety-eighth birth- 
day the nineteenth of May, 1929, and would have been 99 years 
old had she lived one week longer. She died May 12, 1930. 
Nearly three centuries ago, her great-grandfather, Johannes 
Van Dolson, came over from Holland and bought a piece of 
land which is now a part of New York City. Records in New 
York show the sale of this land to her great grandfather but 
there is no record showing that he ever sold the land. It was 
in this city that her grandfather, Johannes Van Dolson II, was 
born and his birth is recorded in the Old Stone Church which 
at that time was the Dutch place of worship. His son, Johannes 
Van Dolson III, father of Michigan’s “real Daughter”, was 
born in Newburg, Orange County, N. Y., July 16, 1752. When 
this young man was twenty-four years of age, he responded to 
the first call for patriots and became a minute man, serving 
throughout the Revolution. He was with Gates at Saratoga, 
with Washington when he made his famous passage across the 
Delaware, and witnessed the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town. Washington archives record his services to his country as 
being “distinguished with extraordinary physical fortitude and 
bravery” and say he was a “gallant and brave soldier.” After 
the war he went to Steuben County, New York, where he 
married Elizabeth Carr, an English girl, who had come over 
to this country with her parents. To this couple nine children 
were born—seven sons and two daughters—and the youngest 
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of these was Helen M. Van Dolson, the subject of this sketch. 
She was born May 19, 1831, at Painted Post, New York. Each 
' of these seven sons grew to be over six feet tall and each lived 
to be over ninety years old. When Helen was born her father 
had passed his seventy-ninth birthday. But the fact of his in- 
creasing years did not prevent him, four years later, from 
taking his family and all earthly possessions and following his 
three older sons to Michigan. And so when Helen was four 
and a half years old, they left their home in New York and 
set out on the perilous journey to Michigan. She says she can 
still recall, as they started out on their trip, looking back on 
the porch and viewing with wistful childish eyes her much 
beloved kitten which she had been told must be left behind. 
They made the trip by wagon to Lake Erie, by boat to Detroit, 
and from Detroit to Bellevue, Michigan, in a two-wheeled cart. 
One brother, Philo, rode from Detroit on an Indian pony. The 
older brother who had come on ahead had a house ready in 
which the pioneer group lived for some time. Later they moved 
to Leroy near Battle Creek, where the father died at the age 
of eighty-six years. He was buried beside the old church at 
Leroy, and later the family moved to Richland. Afterwards 
when they went back to visit his grave, they found the cemetery 
had been moved and no trace of his grave has ever been found. 

Michigan’s “real Daughter” says she distinctly remembers 
this tall, erect, white-haired father, who every Sunday would 
take her sister and herself by the hand and head the family 
procession for church. “My father” she said, “seemed espe- 
cially fond of my sister and me and used to tell us many 
thrilling tales of the Revolution. One of our favorites was the 
story of his exciting ride across the Delaware and the surprise 
and capture of the Hessians at Trenton. My family were all 
great readers and we owned and all read a few splendid books 
—the Bible occupying the place of honor among these.” 

After the family moved to Richland, Helen, at fifteen, 
married Marvin Barrett, a prosperous young farmer, and went 
to live on a two-hundred acre farm, a wedding gift from his 
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father. “My husband’s father, Huldah Barrett,” she said, 
“loaned the money to build Richland’s first church (Presby- 
terian) and his was the first funeral held in it.” Her married 
life, she says, was a very busy and very happy one. She was 
the mother of ten children, five of whom are still living. They 
are Charles of Allegan, Mrs. Emma Little and Jamés of Rich- 
land, William of Des Moines, and George of South Bend. 

How her grandchildren, and now her great-grandchildren, 
have always loved to gather round and hear her stories of life 
as it was lived nearly a century ago,—how they used to do all 
of their cooking in huge fireplaces equipped with cranes and 
brick ovens. “But don’t think”, she would say with a flash of 
spirit, “we didn’t have good things to eat! I wish you children 
could have tasted some of the food that my mother used to 
take out of that brick oven. But oh! wasn’t it a proud day 
when your grandfather came home with a cook stove for me— 
the first one ever seen in that part of the country. It was my 
birthday present—an odd one you would say—but in those 
days presents usually had to be useful ones.” 

And then how she would thrill them with tales of bears found 
wandering around the yard! And her Indian stories were 
always in demand and a never failing source of delight. 

Then she would talk to them in the Indian language and 
teach them many Indian words and phrases. “We all had to 
speak Indian in those days,” she said, “with bands of Indians 
riding into your yard a common occurrence. But they seldom 
harmed anyone unless they felt an injury had been done them. 
Of course, if they walked into a house, found no men there, 
and demanded food, no one ever hesitated at all about setting 
it forth.” And then she would lean back in her chair and her 
clear laugh would ring out at the excited expressions on the 
faces of her very appreciative audience. 

Then she would go on, “When word that the Indians were 
going to have a camp-fire dance was passed around, white 
families would congregate in the background and look on. 
You can’t imagine anything like it” she would say. “The leap- 
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ing, running, shrieking, swaying figures! And I’ll never forget 
one night how, frenzied with ‘fire water’, we saw them seize an 
Indian boy and throw him into the middle of the blazing fire. 
Stop them! you say? Twenty or thirty white people try to 
rush into a mob of several hundred half drunken Indians! We 
all knew better than to try.” 

“When I was only seventeen” she said, “Charles, my first 
baby, was born. One day Mother and I were at work in our 
home on the edge of the woods, when Mother looked up and 
saw a band of strange Indians riding into the yard. ‘Quick!’ 
she said, ‘take your baby and run into the cornfield and hide!’ 
This I did and stayed there until Mother came looking for me 
and said the Indians had gone after helping themselves to 
everything in the house.” 

Another story which never ceased to thrill was—“Once we 
were suddenly awakened in the middle of the night and dis- 
covered an intoxicated Indian had entered our house and had 
fallen across the foot of our bed. Your grandfather jumped up, 
seized a pitchfork and drove him out of the house. These 
seemed like rather fearful days, but I really believe we were 
just as safe then as people in the larger cities are today.” 

Speaking of her sister Sophia, she says: “Sophia was always 
determined to have more of an education than could be ob- 
tained in Richland, so she used to weave cloth and sell it to the 
neighbors to buy clothes and books for school. She later gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan in one of the first classes 
to admit women.” This sister, afterwards Mrs. Sophia M. 
Andrews of Des Moines, Iowa, died two years ago at the age 
of ninety-eight years. Up to the time of her death she was 
Iowa’s only living real Daughter of the Revolution and was 
always a prominent figure in educational circles in that State. 

“Grandma Barrett” always maintained that she would live to 
celebrate her one-hundredth birthday. “For why not” she 
said, “I am perfectly well and have the advantage of long-lived 
ancestors. My grandfather lived to be one-hundred and eleven 
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years old, my great-grandfather one-hundred and four, and 
many of my brothers lived to pass the century mark.” 

It was in 1897 that she became a member of the Louisa St. 
Clair Chapter of the Daughters of the Revolution of Detroit. 
Her national number was 19,763. In later years when a Chap- 
ter was formed in Allegan, Michigan, nearer her home, she 
found it convenient to transfer to that Chapter. 

Before failing eyesight prevented, she was always an inveter- 
ate reader and kept herself well informed on the events of the 
day. : 

Upon being asked a few years ago if she never became lonely, 
she replied: “Lonely! why I have so many letters to write, 
friends to see, articles marked that I want to read, that the 
days are not half long enough.” 

She was sixty years old when her husband died, and after 
that her children tried to persuade her to leave her home and 
go and make her home with some of them. But she always 
insisted on keeping and living in her own house. 

Of this a niece wrote: 


Leave me alone, said she, 

Let me stay in the place 
Where my strength was spent, 
Where I set the -tree, 

Where I gathered the fruit. 


I have my blue cup, 

And my pot of tea, 

I know the noon mark on the floor, . 
I can walk in the dark anywhere 
Though alone, and feel no fear. 


This pioneer woman, who at ninety-eight years of age was 
pronounced by her physician to be in splendid health, said she 
felt she owed her healthy old age to a busy life, to simple food, 
a daily afternoon nap, plenty of work, and a well-developed 
sense of humor. This last, she thought, was a great asset. 

In her later years she derived much pleasure from repeating 
passages which she read and committed to memory years ago— 
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bits of beautiful poetry, passages from the Scriptures, etc. In 
talking to some of her grandchildren one day she said, “Young 
people should bear in mind that some day they will not be able 
to take in much more but will have to live with themselves with 
what has already been absorbed. Therefore it is wise to store 
up your minds with splendid thoughts and bits of literature 
to keep you company when the twilight days come.” 

And so this much beloved woman who has to her credit 
sixty living descendants—five children, twenty grandchildren, 
thirty-two great-grandchildren, and three great-great-grand- 
children—peacefully and happily lived out her last years; 
days made happy by ministrations from loving friends and 
relatives, and trustingly awaited the call of the Master. 


Mrs. Barrett is survived by eight (only) daughters of Revolutionary soldiers: 
Mrs. Angelina Avery, Connecticut; Miss Sara Pool, Georgia; Mrs. Mary Pool 
Newson, Georgia; Mrs. Adalia C. Hatch, Massachusetts; Mrs. Caroline P. Ran- 
dall, New Hampshire; Mrs. Frances W. B. Holbrook, New ‘York; Mrs. Maria 
S. Allen, Ohio; Mrs. Annie K. Gregory, Pennsylvania. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF Detroit MEDICAL LIFE IN THE 
80’s AND 90’s 


By Hueco Ericusen, M. D. 


(Member Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters; Michigan Authors 
Association ; Michigan State Historical Society, Etc.) 


BIRMINGHAM 


F anybody were to ask me why I began the study of medi- 
| cine in the fall of 1879, I would be at a loss to answer. 
Probably the influence of the young man who was, later on, to 
become my brother-in-law and who was then a senior student 
in the Detroit Medical College, had as much to do with the 
matter as anything else. Thus doth destiny wait on circum- 
stance! But I might have done worse. My medical career, at 
any rate, brought me in touch with many medical men and 
women whose memory I still cherish and will revere until what 
for me will be the end of time. And my respect for the pro- 
fession as a whole has become greater and greater with the 


passing years; for, what was formerly but little more than 
an art has now indeed become a science. 


My student-life, so far as I was concerned, was rather un- 
eventful but it gave me an opportunity to come into almost 
daily contact with the great men who were my didactic and 
clinical instructors and caused me to know them rather more 
intimately than would otherwise have been the case. 

There was Theodore Andrews McGraw (1839-1921), the pres- 
ident of the faculty, for instance, who was a disciple of the 
great Langenbeck at Berlin University, and who was undeni- 
ably the state’s foremost surgeon besides being a brilliant lec- 
turer. We students affectionately dubbed him “Mac” but took 
good care not to let this come to his knowledge, at least not 
directly, for he was one of those who would not tolerate the 
least infraction of his dignity, And he could, upon occasion, 
become extremely sarcastic. In his clinics he had a very in- 
cisive way of quizzing senior medical students. With a patient 
in the well of the amphitheatre, he would ask the student to 
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make a careful examination and give his diagnosis. Without 
revealing if this was right or wrong, he would rap out: “What 
else might it be?” a dozen times in succession until the student 
literally could not think of any other affliction that might pre- 
sent the same clinical picture. And then would follow a clear 
exposition of. the facts upon which the diagnosis was based 
together with a forcible statement concerning the prognosis 
and operatic means that were indicated. But even so good a 
diagnostician, on very rare occasions, made mistakes that 
proved that he was but human. I remember that he once diag- 
nosed a case as a cold abscess that proved to be a hematoma, 
or blood-tumor, of the elbow. To make matters worse, the 
man turned out to be a bleeder and it was only through the 
skill of Dr. Gailey, who was then a house-surgeon oi Harper 
Hospital and who rigged up a device like a truss that exerted 
a steady pressure upon the wound, that the patient’s life was 
saved. But the fact that this is the only occurrence of the kind 
that I can recollect shows how rare such instances were. 

I can still hear the ringing tones in which he admonished us: 
“Gentlemen, whenever and wherever you find pus, LET IT 
OUT!’, which was not only common sense but good surgery. 
Another slogan of his that clings to my memory was: “When 
you make a diagnosis, stick to it”. Good advice, for vacillation 
breeds distrust. 

Prior to operation, he had a habit of pricking the skin of the 
patient with the point of his scalpel to note whether the 
anesthesia had progressed far enough so that he could begin 
his surgical work. But one day, as bad luck would have it, 
while he was about to operate upon a burly Irishman in the 
amphitheatre of St. Mary’s Hospital, that worthy kicked him in 
the jaw when he tried the same expedient and made him writhe 
with pain although, fortunately, he did not lose consciousness. 
The Hibernian was, of course, in no wise to blame and the 
injury was inflicted unconsciously. So far as I know, our 
dear professor did not give up his habit but only became more 
cautious. 
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As all those who knew him intimately are aware, he could 
upon occasion, be as tender as a woman. A middle-aged man 
once came into our clinic at St. Mary’s who was afflicted with 
what is known as an encephaloid cancer, a form of this malig- 
nant disease that grows very rapidly. The tumor was in the 
oral cavity. “If I were you”, Professor McGraw said impres- 
sively, “I would lie right down upon this operating table and 
have this growth taken out at once”. But this solemn .admon- 
ition had little effect upon the patient who told the doctor 
that before submitting to an operation he proposed to consult 
a certain cancer “specialist” at Orion. Three or four weeks 
later he returned and by this time the tumor had grown to 
such an extent that he could not close his mouth. “I am sorry”, 
the great surgeon said, with infinite pity in his voice, “but it is 
too late”. 

If my memory serves me correctly, the surgical world, dur- 
ing my student days, employed a carbolic acid solution that 
was sprayed directly upon the wound, even when the surgeon 
was at work. In the middle 80’s this was superseded by iodo- 
form until the hospital wards reeked with the objectionable 
odor of the drug, which, in turn, was supplanted by a bichloride 
of mercury solution and gauzes that were impregnated with it. 
These were used both as a dressing and for the purpose of 
sponging parts prior to an operation, while the instruments 
were sterilized in a tray containing a carbolic acid solution. 
In other words, antisepsis was still in its infancy. 

The clinic dispensary at St. Mary’s Hospital in those days 
was a rather primitive institution. Owing mainly, I believe, 
to a lack of funds, our materia medica was exceedingly limited. 
We had a tonic, a stomachic, and a rheumatism mixture, while 
the concoction that figures in the Pharmacopeia as ammonia 
liniment was generally known to our patients as Russian 
Liniment; why, I do not remember. And we used quite a little 
of oxide of zinc ointment, for chronic ulcers were very com- 
mon. Despite the handicaps that surrounded our clinicians, 
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some creditable results were obtained although therapeutic 
nihilism was rampant at the time. 

Dr. McGraw trained a number of junior surgeons among 
whom John Boice (1850-1907) is perhaps the best known. He 
lectured for a time on minor surgery at the Detroit Medical 
College and later on became a professor of surgery in a Denver 
medical college where he carved out his own niche in the hall of 
fame. 

While Theodore A. McGraw did not believe in a “rule or 
ruin” policy, as the president of a growing medical institution, 
he nevertheless was extremely tenacious of purpose once he had 
charted his course. It is therefore not very surprising that the 
time came that he clashed with a majority of the members of 
the Detroit Medical College faculty to such an extent that only 
three remained loyal. I refer to Professors H. O. Walker, E. 
L. Shurly, and N. W. Webber. The remainder, who resigned 
in a body, included Professors James F. Noyes, George P. 
Andrews, C. B. Gilbert, Samuel P. Duffield, Albert B. Lyons, 
Leartus Connor, and Hal C. Wyman, as well as David Inglis 
and Morse Stewart, Jr., who ranked as instructors. Dr. Inglis 
subsequently returned to the faculty as a Professor of the 
Principles and Practice of Medicine, but Morse Stewart, Jr., 
remained irreconcilable and carried the conflict into the meet- 
ing of the Detroit Medical College Alumni Association in 1882, 
the year I graduated. It was a rather dramatic entrance into 
a fraternity that had sworn to uphold the Hippocratic Oath. 

The rumpus in the faculty, which occurred at the end of 
April in 1881, was due to the appointment of Eugene Smith 
(1845-1927) as a Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology, 
who, it was alleged, had, at one time indulged in advertising, 
then as now an offense under the code of ethics. Whether this 
was true or not, I do not now remember, but as time went on 
it became more and more apparent that Professor Smith was a 
real asset to the college and that his appointment had not been 
a mistake from a practical point of view. As I knew him, he 
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was the soul of courtesy and kept posted on his specialty by 
yearly visits to the leading eye and ear clinics of Europe. 

On the morning when the announcement of the seceding 
members of the faculty appeared in the Free Press, only two 
of us students showed up at the college and one lecturer, Dr. 
James W. Robertson, who died somewhere in Minnesota in 
1896 or 1898. The doctor remarked that it was hardly worth 
while to repair to the classroom and so we decided to adjourn 
to a nearby bowling-alley where we played a game of nine-pins 
and listened to occasional remarks on physical diagnosis. 

To revert to Dr. McGraw. Our relations were uniformly 
pleasant and, so far as I can remember, he reproved me but 
once. In 1884 I published an anthology of medical poetry, 
entitled Medical Rhymes (St. Louis: J. H. Chambers & Co.) 
whereupon he objected strenuously against the inclusion of 
Alfred Tennyson’s “In the Children’s Hospital”. In his kindli- 
ness of spirit, I believe, he overlooked the fact that the excep- 
tion proves the rule. As it was, Tennyson undoubtedly painted 
the picture from life, although he may have exaggerated the 
high lights. ; 

Henry O. Walker (1844-1912) was another leading surgeon 
of the period, although he specialized in genito-urinary dis- 
eases. As I had the honor of assisting him in several opera- 
tions for stone of the bladder, I had an opportunity of observ- 
ing his operative technique at first hand. In all cases of vesical 
calculi in which the stone was not very large, he was very 
fond of resorting to lithotrity (or crushing), an operation 
that is apparently no longer popular. I was also associated 
with the doctor in the editorship of the Detroit Clinic, which 
was the predecessor of The Medical Age. It was at the time 
when he was county physician, I believe, that he called upon 
me to perform a postmortem for him because he had injured 
his hand. And, lo and behold, the subject of the autopsy 
proved to be a tobacconist named Martin, who lived just around 
the corner from my father’s hotel, whom I knew very well and 
whom I had seen promenading in the park in the neighborhood 
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but the day before. I didn’t even know he was dead. As I 
remember, it proved to be a beautiful case of embolus due to 
degeneration of the heart-valves from acute rheumatism. 

It was while Hal C. Wyman (1852-1908) was Professor of 
Physiology at the Detroit Medical College, i. e. in 1879, that I 
mostly came in contact with him, and it must have been about 
that time that I gave him private lessons in German in return 
for private instruction in physiology. His surgical career 
came later, when he became the Professor of Surgery of the 
Michigan College of Medicine and Surgery, an institution that 
owed its existence almost entirely to his initiative and execu- 
tive ability. 

Speaking of foreign languages, it still amuses me to think of 
how I visited Justin Edwards Emerson (1841-1923) at his 
home one day, some years before his death, and found him 
engrossed in the study of the Chinese language as a pastime. 
He had a well-deserved reputation as a neurologist. 

Edmund A. Chapoton (1852-1917) was our first instructor 
(with the title of lecturer) on Pathology and Pathological 
Anatomy, while Albert E. Carrier (1841-1907) began his career 
in my alma mater as a demonstrator of anatomy and ended it 
as a Professor of Dermatology, which was then a new specialty 
in Detroit. My classmates, of whom, I am sure, only a preci- 
ous few are left, will undoubtedly remember how John Gladden 
Johnson (1843-1908) used: to jingle his keys, the while he 
talked to us on diseases of the mind and nervous system. 
Blond as a Viking and fully as tall, he looked every inch what 
he was—a graduate of Old Heidelberg. 

It must have been in my senior year, i. e. in the winter of 
’*81 to ’82, that I witnessed a hip-joint amputation by David 
Osborn Farrand (1837-83) at Harper Hospital which was then 
a far different institution from the one we know now. The 
Hospital consisted of six cottages and one larger frame build- 
ing that served as the headquarters of the Detroit Medical 
College and contained an auditorium in which the medical 
lectures were delivered. A hip-joint amputation is always a 
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very serious surgical operation and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the one I saw proved fatal. But it etched the por- 
trait of Michigan’s premier surgeon indelibly upon my mem- 
ory,—a pale oval face with melancholy eyes and a drooping 
mustache. 

It was while Caleb B. Gilbert (1826-92) was a‘Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics and before he lectured to us 
on obstetrics that I knew him best. Eaton’s bookstore, now 
known as the Methodist Book Concern, was a place where I 
used to run across him regularly and where he delighted in 
riding his hobby—Metaphysics. And since I proved to be a 
good listener, although I understood but little of what he was 
saying, he used to buttonhole me regularly whenever I put in 
an appearance. But even if I did not comprehend all of his 
arguments and subtleties, I picked up enough of his philosophy 
to scrutinize and analyze things and conditions a little more 
minutely than before. 

Whoever knew Nathaniel W. Webber (1841-1907), our Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, will, I am sure, visualize his glasses first. 
They were of an extraordinary thickness and made his eyes 
above a rather dark beard appear inordinately small. But he 
was an excellent teacher and held the esteem and regard of his 
classes, besides being respected by the profession at large. 

For some reason George Pierce Andrews (1838-1903), Pro- 
fessor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, never got 
very close to us students, and the same thing is true of Leartus 
Connor (1848-1911), although to a lesser extent. Probably this 
was so because these gentlemen insisted upon enunciating 
their ardent belief in the principles of Christianity, and be- 
cause many medical students are not much inclined to be pious 
at this stage of their career. Later I learned to know Dr. 
Connor as the discriminating collector of some fine etchings, 
which he once had the kindness of showing to me. 

Morse Stewart, Senior (1818-1906) was a physician of the old 
school, which was not only reflected in his appearance (he was 
always immaculately clad in black broadcloth that usually 
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exhaled a delicate odor of patchouli) but also in his office and 
method of approach. Once adopted, he held tenaciously to his 
views. I remember how emphatically he told me upon one 
occasion that he had learned to disbelieve in the diagnostic 
value of a furred tongue. Personally I owe him a debt of grati- 
tude that can never be repaid. While I was one of the city 
physicians of Detroit (it must have been in the winter of 1889- 
90) a very prominent laryngologist diagnosed what I consid- 
ered merely a bad cold as a case of fibrous phthisis or consump- 
tion. He told me to go home, pack my suitcase, and go to 
Tucson, Arizona, whence I would probably never return. When 
I told my wife, she broke down and wept. But I said: “Before 
I follow this advice, I’m going to consult old Doctor Stewart. 
He has practiced medicine in this town for over 50 years and 
he may know a thing or two that the other fellows perhaps 
don’t”. And, as I was laid up at home, the old gentleman 
kindly consented to examine me at my residence. Making me 
strip to the waist, he carefully (he was slightly deaf) auscul- 
tated and percussed my chest. When, at last, he straightened 
up, a tall, spare, figure in the inevitable black suit, I told him 
about our colleague’s diagnosis. “Nonsense”, said he, “all 
you’ve got is an acute bronchitis”. And, consequently, I have 
not seen Tucson from that day to this. Luckily I did not for- 
feit the friendship of. the laryngologist in question who prob- 
ably realized the truth of the old adage that we are all liable 
to make mistakes. 

The leading German practitioners of the period under consid- 
eration included Drs. Johann Flinterman, Benjamin Rudolph 
Eggemann (homeopath), Herman Kiefer, and Peter Klein. 

I did not make the acquaintance of James Fanning Noyes 
(1817-96) until he was practically on the eve of his retirement 
from practice, that is to say when he was elected as the first 
president of the newly organized Michigan Cremation Associa- 
tion (1886) and I as its first Vice-President. He was very 
highly thought of as an oculist and aurist, not only by the 
profession but by the public, and left a host of friends when 
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he returned to his native New England to pass his declining 
years. 

David Inglis (1850-1922) occupies a special niche in the 
temple of my memory and was one of the kindliest souls I ever 
knew. The last note I received from him, dated Feb. 14, 1916, 
reads: “I wish that life might bring me more opportunities to 
renew old friendships, so that you and I could have an occa- 
sional chat.” Alas, as I was then a member of the medical staff 
of Parke, Davis & Co. and consequently not the master of 
my own time, and since the doctor resided in Ann Arbor while 
I lived in Detroit, I never saw him again. Nor did I realize 
that we were to lose him so soon. But I am glad that I saw 
so much of him while we were in touch with each other and 
that I was a frequent visitor at his State Street office, where 
his father, Richard Inglis, had practiced medicine before him. 
In my senior year he was Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine, but to posterity he will be best known 
as a practitioner of neurology. At one time he seemed to be 
especially interested in the treatment of dipsomania (an in- 
ordinate desire to drink) but suddenly relinquished his prac- 
tice in that respect. I asked him why, and he replied, with 
his usual quiet smile: “I couldn’t substitute my will for 
theirs”. 

Just before I graduated, Charles Godwin Jennings (1857-), 
who, I am happy to say, is still with us, was our lecturer on 
diseases of children and as such still lives in my memory as 
an efficient lecturer who was thoroughly conversant with his 
subject. 

I am afraid Albert Brown Lyons (1842-1926) was not always 
appreciated as much by his students as he should have been. 
He was a small man with a large mustache, a nervous temper- 
ament, and a manner that was somewhat reserved. But he 
commanded the respect of those who attended his classes, by 
his intimate knowledge of chemistry, a respect, however, which 
did not deter the boys from indulging in occasional practical 
jokes that were not always in the best of taste. Once, I remem- 
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ber, the contents of the test-tubes in the chemical laboratory 
that were to have been analysed by the graduating class were 
so badly mixed that analyses were out of the question. 

Samuel Pierce Duffield (1833-1916), who was always proud 
to have studied under the great Justus Liebig at Dorpat Univer- 
sity, was our Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. Once, dur- 
ing the winter of 1880-81, there was some talk about a duel 
between two students at the rear of the college building and 
as all the students flocked in that direction they naturally 
attracted Dr. Duffield’s attention. Of course he admonished 
us not to do anything rash, but there was a twinkle in his 
eyes that clearly showed that he was thoroughly alive to the 
humorous aspect of the occasion. I was to know him again as 
the health officer of Detroit under whom I served as one of the 
city physicians, of whom there were then three. 

What shall I say of Robert A. Jamieson (1844-1910), except 
that he was my ideal of a family practitioner. He had a bed- 
side manner that endeared him to a multitude of patients who 
still hold him in grateful remembrance. F. A. Spaulding, who 
died some time between 1896 and 1890, was another of those 
quiet and studious men who did so much to mould the char- 
acter of the generation of medical men that succeeded them. 
Jamieson lectured on the Practice of Medicine and Spaulding 

-on Dermatology. 

Although Orville W. Owen (1854-1909 or 1912) was con- 
nected with the Detroit Medical College at one time as a 
lecturer on physiology, I remember him best as a fellow stu- 
dent. He was extremely fond of telling his confreres about his 
adventures in the West, and so what follows was bound to 
happen. One day, when he appeared in the amphitheatre, 
the whole class received him with the salutation: “What 
I know ’bout grizzly bears”, chanted in unison, while he “reg- 
istered”, in rapid succession, surprise, chagrin, and indigna- 
tion, at which the boys only laughed. Those were indeed the 
happy days! 
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While Owen's Shakesperean cipher puzzled and mystified 
me, even when he went to the trouble of explaining the whole 
scheme in person, and while I always remained somewhat 
skeptical in regard to it, my mind was not completely dis- 
abused of the fallacy of the Baconian argument until 1926 
when I visited Shakespeare’s birthplace in Stratford-on-Avon 
and was convinced by the trustees of that institution that 
their great townsman was indeed the author of the immortal 
dramas. 

In his early days, Ernest Lorenzo Shurly (1845-1913) had 
been an army surgeon and he often reminded us of it. I re- 
ported his lectures on the treatment of the diseases of the c:r- 
culatory and respiratory system and on therapy in general to 
the Western Medical Reporter (Sept. and Oct., 1881), of which 
I later became an associate editor, and I presume much of this 
material was subsequently incorporated in his monumental 
work on the Diseases of the Nose and Throat. 

I did not meet Orlando Williams White (1824-88), the first 
health officer of the city of Detroit, until I had graduated. One 
of the first cases I encountered was a case of measles and, 
realizing its contagious nature, I considered it my duty to re- 
port it to him. Imagine my surprise when he laughed up- 
roariously. “Why”, said he, “every child has to have measles”. 

As a writer he had a queer method of composition. Calling 
at his home one day, while he was engaged in writing “Health 
Maxims”, I found him in front of a table that was covered 
with about a score of small piles of notepaper. These, he ex- 
plained, were the different chapters of his book and he worked, 
alternately, at whichever chapter interested him most for the 
time being. I’ve never known any other author to do this. 

If I have left a reference to John Henry Carstens (1848- 
1920) to the last, it was, perhaps, because, of all the above- 
mentioned, I knew him most intimately. He was my preceptor 
and after graduation, shortly before I became city physician, 
I shared his office. His professional standing was deservedly 
high and I never knew him to speak derogatively of any fellow 
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practitioner. I still remember a water-color painting of his 
that hung in his office. It represented a human hand with an 
eye on the nail of the extended index finger and underneath it 
was written: “Tactus Eruditus”. Well, he had that same 
knowing touch and consequently had a well-established repu- 
tation as a diagnostician even before he became famous as an 
operator. Many a night I accompanied him to some case re- 
quiring immediate surgical procedure or obstetrical aid and 
on these occasions he seldom failed to call out cheerily, before 
I closed the office door: “Hugo, don’t forget the tools.” He 
had a speaking tube that extended from his bedroom to the 
side of a front door. Once he frightened the wits out of a 
fellow who had never heard of such a contraption before and 
suddenly heard, when he rang the bell, a disembodied voice 
say: “Well, what is it?” right next to him. The doctor found 
him standing in the middle of the street when he opened the 
office door. The nurses in the hospitals nicknamed the doctor 
“Daddy”, but, secretly, were afraid of him because he was a 
pastmaster in bawling them out whenever they “dropped a 
stitch”, so to speak. I used to dread going out with him in 
the winter time, before the days of the automobile, for he was 
rather reckless in turning corners, especially when he was in a 
hurry,—and he usually was. Several times, on such occasions, 
I have seen the cutter describe an arc and feared that the 
shafts would break; but they never did. As a teacher of 
gynecology he had no peer. Moreover, he believed it the duty 
of every man to take an active part in politics and exemplified 
this belief by running twice for Mayor of the City of Detroit. 
His failure to be elected was Detroit’s loss for he would have 
graced the office. 

When I became the treasurer and, subsequently, the librarian 
of the Detroit Medical and Library Association, in the early 
80’s, I naturally acquired an even larger circle of acquaint- 
ances, including Drs. Henry Cleland, Willard Chaney, Helen F. 
Warner, C. C. Yemans, Elizabeth L. Deuel, F. W. Mann, Walter 
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Il’. Manton, and others, all of whom, however, must remain 
without comment in these columns for lack of space. 

As I stated before, I entered the Detroit City Physician’s 
office in 1888 and remained until the spring of 1890. While in 
that position I assumed the duties of a literary editor on the 
staff of the Detroit Commercial Advertiser, more as a pastime 
than for any other reason and not with any idea of becoming 
a newspaper man.. But, as such things usually go, one thing 
leads to another and when I left the city physician’s office I 
was offered the managing editorship of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser. Here I entered upon a newspaper career that ended with 
a state editorship on the Detroit Journal and extended until 
1898 when I returned to my profession by becoming a member 
of the medical staff of Parke, Davis & Company. Of this period 
of my life, which also included many interesting experiences, 
I may have more to say anon. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my sincere gratitude to Miss 
Marjorie Darrach, of the Medical Science Department of the 
Detroit Public Library Commission, for her kind assistance in 
providing me with the dates of the birth and death of the medi- 
cal men to whom these reminiscences pertain. As a slight ex- 
pression of my appreciation of this service I have donated the 
portraits that were used for the illustration of this article to 
the Medical Service Department. 





EscANABA AND City MANAGEMENT 
By M. C. Perurson, B.S. 


SCANABA—which translated from the Chippewa, means 
EH Flat-Rock—is the judicial seat of Delta County and is 
located on Little Bay de Noquet which is itself a reservoir for 
greater Green Bay. The latter opens into the beautiful Lake 
Michigan. If one should describe its location by means of 
reference points—using cities as such—it may be said that 
Escanaba is 326 miles north of Chicago, 337 miles east of 
Minneapolis and 166 miles west of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Because of its natural isolation from the rest of the State, 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan was not settled as early 
as the lower portion. True enough LaSalle and Henne- 
pin, and notably Father Marquette, were in this territory as 
early as 1660, yet there is no record of even an Indian village 
until the year 1800, It is said that there was no white man 
permanently settled near what is now Escanaba until the year 
1830. The location of this settlement was at the mouth of the 
Escanaba River which empties into the bay about four miles 
to the northward. It was on these banks that the first saw 
mill was built which helped to build up the great lumber in- 
dustry of that territory. 

To the south of Escanaba, a distance of about seven miles, 
another saw mill was placed in operation in 1846. This was at 
Ford River, a stream emptying into Green Bay. Although both 
of these towns grew up before Escanaba, their existence was 
short and today they are mere villages whereas Escanaba has 
grown and prospered. 

The county of Delta was first mapped out in 1843, but owing 
to its meager population it was attached to Mackinac County 
for judicial and other executive purposes. It is said that it 
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received its name from its resemblance to the estuary of the 
river Nile. 

In the year 1852 the first building, a log affair, was built at 
Escanaba or as it was then known, Sand Point. Even to this 
day it is referred to as the Sandy City, due to the sandy soil 
of the locality. In 1863 there were three more dwellings added 
to the one already there. This was necessitated by the great 
influx of railroad men. It was in the same year that construc- 
tion was begun on the first ore dock. 

Escanaba owes much of its growth to the railroad and to the 
ore docks. It has been and undoubtedly will always be a rail- 
road center. In 1864 the branch line of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway was completed up to Negaunee, which lies 
about sixty miles north of Escanaba. From this time on, the 
country developed tremendously. Up to the time of the opening 
up of the railroad, this part of the country was accessible only 
by stage or steam boat from Green Bay; it was a great day 
when it was put in direct connection with the rest of the world. 

The opening up of the railroad meant the inauguration of the 
first ore dock. The first season saw a total of 31,072 tons of 
iron ore pass through the harbor. In the year 1888 this had 
increased to 1,107,129 tons and Escanaba then received the 
name of the “Iron Port Of The World”. It had the distinction 
then also of having the world’s largest ore docks; with the 
development of Duluth and Superior it must now be content 
with third place. The ore shipping is as yet one of its major 
industries. 

In 1866 Escanaba, with a population of 1200, was incorpo- 
rated as a village. In the same year the first school was 
opened. It was also at this time that the first school tax was 
imposed, which amounted to $160 and provided “for the sal- 
aries of the teachers”. 

From this time on Escanaba progressed rapidly and in the 
year 1883 it was incorporated as a city. In 1891 it was re- 
incorporated. Its growth since then has been phenomenal and 
it stands today as the second largest city in the Upper Penin- 
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sula. Its population as given in the 1920 census was 13,108; 
the 1930 census gives it as 14,524. 

As has been said Escanaba is first of all a railroad center and 
ore shipping port. The lumber industry has also contributed 
greatly to its growth. There are of course many minor indus- 
tries which together furnish employment for a good many 
people. 

The city has a total area of about eight square miles. Its 
streets are wide, well paved and well lighted. It has more than 
a mile of modern retail stores and some very fine residence 
sections. For recreational purposes it is well equipped with 
some fairly spacious parks. Its educational system is of the 
best. 


Escanaba owns her own water, gas and light plants. Since 
adopting the city manager plan these have been put on a sound 
basis and are now bringing the city a profit besides paying off 
the bonds which were issued for their purchase. The city has 


also a modern sewage treatment plant of the activated sludge 
type. 

Escanaba is a modern American city and prides itself upon 
being a clean, healthy and ideal place in which to live. The 
city is well deserving of the name “The Metropolis of the Upper 
Peninsula”, 


~ 


BARLY GOVERNMENT 


From its incorporation up to 1922, Escanaba existed under 
the council-mayor type of government. Elections were held 
each spring at which time a mayor, city clerk, city treasurer, 
justice of the peace, councilmen and supervisors were elected. 
The term of office of the justice of peace was four years and 
that of the aldermen and the other officers two years. The 
mayor, clerk, treasurer and justice were chosen from the city 
at large. The aldermen and supervisors were elected from the 
wards, there being two of each for each ward. The council, 
therefore consisted of a mayor, clerk and 14 aldermen, since the 
city was divided into seven wards. 
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As has been the experience of some other cities, politics and 
alleged inefficiency caused a great deal of agitation in Esca- 
naba. Money was being spent on every hand and there was 
nothing to show for it. Taxes increased tremendously and yet 
there were no public improvements. Bonds were issued to 
retire other bonds. The city was forced to borrow far ahead 
of the regular tax collection date in order to tide it through. 
Soon, however, it began to approach the zero stage of its 
credit capacity. Something had to be done. 

Due to agitation from the business men and the chamber of 
commerce the 1920 city council decided to take steps toward 
adopting a new form of government. The question of a charter 
revision was submitted to the people at the spring election, 
April 4, 1921, and carried by a vote of 1705 as against 395. 
At this same election the members of the Charter Revision 
Commission, a group of nine’men, were elected. 

This was not the first time that an attempt had been made 
toward a change in government. As early as in 1911 action 
had been taken in this direction. A commission was elected 
in that year to revise the charter. Subsequently the latter was 
revised in 1913, providing for a purely commission form of gov- 
ernment. This was not a very successful attempt, as it was 
defeated in the election. 

The Charter Revision Commission of 1921 began work on the 
twelfth of April and completed the new charter on June 20, 
1921. The charter was submitted to Governor Groesbeck and, 
after an examination by him, was approved on July 5, 1921. 
At a special election on August 29, 1921, the new charter was 
adopted by the people by a vote of 1851 to 341. 

In presenting the charter to the voters the Commission 
gave the following as their reasons for urging its adoption: 

To the Voters of Escanaba, Michigan: 

Pursuant to your direction and our election we have 
drafted a proposed charter for the City of Escanaba. This 
charter has been prepared for your consideration in the firm 
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belief that the people of Escanaba are ready for and are de- 
manding the adoption of a charter reconstructing the form of 
city government in this city. We do not claim that this pro- 
posed charter will be a panacea of all evils or shortcomings 
which have developed in the present type of city government, 
because of the changed conditions brought about by the devel- 
opment and growth of the city. We do believe, however, that if 
the charter is adopted and the council-manager plan of city 
government put into effect, the city of Escanaba, will have 
advanced far towards the goal that is desired. A special elec- 
tion for the purpose of voting on this charter will be held 
Monday, August 29th, 1921. 

We suggest the following as a few of many reasons for the 
adoption of the charter: 

1. It secures Home Rule for Escanaba. 

2. It establishes a simple, direct and business-like form of 
government. 


3. It makes elective officers responsive to public opinion by 
means of the initiative and referendum. 

4, It provides for non-partisan ballot, which combines both 
primaries and elections in one. 

5. It prohibits candidates from soliciting office and reduces 
to a minimum the danger of electing officers by improper 
methods. 


6. It reduces the frequency of city elections and affords 
capable men the opportunity to hold office during good be- 
havior, thus tending to the development of trained public 
servants. 

7. It furnishes, through the recall, a simple method of re- 
moving inefficient or corrupt officials. 

8. It requires public hearings upon money appropriations. 

9. It secures full publicity of official acts, yet eliminates 
wasteful methods of legal advertising. 

10. It creates a purchasing department which will effect 
great saving in the purchase of supplies. 
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11. It permits public work to be done by direct labor, as 
well as by contract, when the public advantage is thereby 
served. 

12. It fully safeguards the city in franchise matters. 

13. It provides a means of avoiding much unnecessary tear- 
ing up of streets for service connections. 

14. It permits the city council to legalize the eight hour day 
upon public work, when consistent with public welfare. 

15. It authorizes the city council to provide for civil service 
and pensions for city employees, as demanded for public good. 

16. It recognizes the people as the sole source of govern- 
mental power, and imposes upon every citizen in the commun- 
ity the duty and responsibility of actively interesting himself 
in the affairs of his city. 

If upon trial it is found necessary to change any part of 
this charter it may easily be done by amendments, adopted by 
a safe and convenient method. 

We unanimously urge adoption of this charter, in the inter- 
est of a better and greater Escanaba. 

Escanaba City Charter Commission of 1921 
By J. F. Carey, Chairman, 
F. Maurice Fernstrom, 

A. H. Meloche, 

R. R. Finley, 

Geo. F. McEwen, 
John A. Semer, 

M. K. Bissel, 

C. F. Cuthbert, 

Torval E. Strom, 

Commission. 


THE ESCANABA CHARTER 


The new charter as drawn up by the Commission is of the 
same type as those reviewed earlier in the paper. It provides 
for a council of five citizens to be elected by the people. The 
charter has outlined their duties as follows: 
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“The Council shall constitute the legislative and governing 
body of said city possessing all the powers herein provided for 
with power and authority to pass such ordinances and adopt 
such resolutions as they shall deem proper in order to exercise 
any or all the powers possessed by said city”.! 

The term of office of the councilmen is four years. However, 
there are never more than three men elected at one time. Hence, 
there are several of the former council who hold over into the 
new. The salary paid the commissioners is five dollars per 
meeting. 

The Commission elects one of their number as mayor. His 
term of office is two years; or, in other words, until the date of 
the next election. He has no more authority than the council- 
men but acts as chairman of the group. 

The commissioners and justices of the peace are the only 
elective officers. The council appoints the city manager, city 
clerk and city assessor. They may also provide “for the ap- 
pointment by the Manager of Assistant Managers who may be 
assigned by the Manager to act as heads of departments”.? 

According to Prof. R. T. Crane of the University of Michigan, 
Escanaba is the first city to establish a city-manager corps in 
place of a single manager. He says further: 

“A number of cities have provided for an assistant-manager 
in the sense of a deputy or vice-manager. The Escanaba plan 
is different. By the charter the manager is head of all depart- 
ments, until otherwise provided, as is the case in many munic- 
ipalities. But when it is necessary to relieve the manager of 
some portion of his task, other cities have set up one or more 
department heads in addition to the manager. The new de- 
partment heads in such cities mark a notable change from the 
prior situation; the headships of the departments are hence- 
forth divorced from the manager’s office. It does so by assign- 
ing the direct management of a department when necessary to 
relieve the manager, to an assistant manager, and as many 
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assistant managers may be employed as the council shall 
determine.’ 


THE MANAGER 


The charter states that the Manager “shall be the adminis- 
trative officer of the city”. He is responsible to the council for 
proper. administration of the affairs of the city. His major 
appointments are those of city treasurer and city attorney. 

The requirements which the Manager must fulfill are very 
simple. These are found in Section XIV, Chapter 11 of the 
Charter : 

“He shall be chosen by the Council solely on the basis of his 
administrative and executive qualifications and shall, during _ 
his term of office, reside in the city of Escanaba, provided how- 
ever, he shall be a citizen of the United States of America”. 

The Charter provides for initiative and referendum and for 


recall of any elective officer. This of course is found in the 
majority of the newer charters. | 


ADMINISTRATIVE CODE 


Escanaba was the first city to adopt an ordinance setting 
up a complete administrative code. That is, no initial organi- 
zation was set up in the Charter. It was left entirely to the 
council to do this and so the code was adopted which is more 
flexible and can be changed readily. When these provisions are 
contained in a charter they may be altered only through con- 
siderable difficulties since the charter must be amended; since 
it is contained in an ordinance, the change may be made any 
time and without a great deal of trouble. 


REPRESENTATION ON BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


The city’s representation on the county board of supervisors 
is composed of nine men. The group is made up of the five 
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councilmen, the city assessor and three members appointed by 
the council. 


Since the councilmen are elected for a term of four years 
and seldom make a change in appointment of supervisors, it 
gives them added prestige on the Board as they become better 
acquainted with their duties and are in a position to decide 
these questions better than men who are not so familiar with 
the work. 


ASSESSOR 


One of the big improvements over the old form of government 
is the fact that a full time assessor is employed. He carries on 
indefinitely or as long as the council approves of his work and 
can therefore place values on property which are fair, and can 
also maintain them. 


THE PLAN IN OPERATION 


The first election under the new charter was held in April, 
1922. There were 19 candidates seeking office as councilmen. 
Of this number seven were from the business or professional 
ranks and the other twelve were ostensibly labor candidates. 
There were several in this latter group who had formerly been 
aldermen. The five men who were elected all came from the first 
group mentioned. Of the five, three were business men, one was 
an engineer and one a dentist. Three of these commissioners 
served for four years and two for two years. However, all 
those elected thereafter have served for four years. 

This council, before choosing a Manager, made a careful 
study of the field in which they were working in order that they 
might select the correct man. After considering a goodly num- 
ber of applications they appointed Fred R. Harris who was 
then connected with the Michigan Public Utilities. He ac- 
cepted the position at a very substantial salary, and with the 
prospect of a raise after the first year. He served the city from 
1922 to 1926. 
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The new plan had been in operation but a few months when 
the benefit of change was apparent, and at the end of the first 
year it had been proven a success. It was at once evident that 
the people were getting a dollar’s service for each dollar spent. 
The city’s main thoroughfares which had been in need of repair 
for many years were at last paved. Along with the new pave- 
ments came ornamental street lighting. Sewer, gas and water 
mains were extended to properties which had long since given 
up hopes of ever obtaining these services. In short, improve- 
ments were noticeable on every hand. 

It is interesting to note that all of these improvements were 
made without issuing any more bonds or raising the tax rate. 
In fact the latter was decreased considerably, and provision 
had also been made for retiring the old bonds as they came due. 
In view of these facts, the improvements were remarkable. 

The offices of the city utilities had been housed in a building 
in the business district. These were moved to the City Hall 
and the building down town was rented. In other words all 
available space at the City Hall was made use of as soon as 
changes could be made. There was no need of using two build- 
ings when one was sufficient, and at the same time the rent 
acquired from the office building was well worth while. 

The new council gave considerable thought to both the police 
and fire departments. The chief of the former was given orders 
to clean house and show results. This he did, and brought the 
standard of the department higher than it had ever been. In 
order to decrease the city insurance rates, several men were 
added to the fire department and a fire engine of the pumper 
type was installed. Outside of these there were many minor 
improvements made in this department. 

The results which have been obtained under the city manager 
plan have been many and varied. Among other changes made 
was the rebuilding of all the electric lines within the city and 
the electrification of the Water Plant. 

The undesirable element of politics has been eliminated. 
The men are elected at large and there are no ward prefer- 
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ences. One of the talking points of the council-manager form is 
that it encourages business and professional men to run for 
office. This was true of Escanaba. As has already been 
pointed out, the first council to be elected under the new 
charter was composed of business and professional men. The 
following councils have also been made up of the same type of 
men. It is true that a government placed on a business basis 
appeals to the business men. 

The present Manager at Escanaba is Theodore F. Kessler 
who was appointed in April, 1926. Under the former Manager 
he served as the city engineer and assistant manager. It is 
often said that “a prophet is not without honor except in his 
own country”, and yet Mr. Kessler is an Escanaba boy and is 
therefore the Manager of his home town. The council which 
appointed him had many other applications but exhibited their 
good faith in Mr. Kessler by offering him the position. He has, 
without a doubt, proven that he can handle the job. 

The success of the city manager plan in Escanaba can be 
summed up in the statement given in the Escanaba Daily Press, 
May 31. 1925, which is as follows: — 

“ “Had Escanaba adopted a council manager form of govern- 
ment and established its present chamber of commerce ten 
years ago no city in the northwest would have been able to 
approach this town in business progress and prosperity’ ” was 
the statement made a few days ago by a keen student of busi- 
ness affairs. 

“Unquestionably there is a world of truth in that statement. 
The progress made by this city after three years of work by an 
actually functioning, efficient chamber of commerce and two 
years of operation under a council-manager government, is the 
marvel of nearby cities and a fact not always fully appreciated 
by actual residents of Escanaba. An analysis of Escanaba’s 
progress proves beyond any question of doubt that it was the 
banding together of a large group of pepful, serious-minded 
citizens in the chamber of commerce that paved the way for the 
adoption and made possible the efficient functioning of a form 
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of government that in two years has allowed Escanaba to take 
greater steps forward than in any previous ten-year period in 
the history of the city. 

“Work and progress that should have been undertaken ten 
years ago are now being actually accomplished and the Esca- 
naba of 1932, in the very nature of things, cannot fail to ap- 
proach some of the hopes that believers in Escanaba’s future 
have long held. 

“The spirit of pride in their city’s accomplishments, being 
built up through the chamber of commerce and the city gov- 
ernment, among the people, is gaining force with each passing 
month and cannot but prove a force that will build a bigger and 
better Escanaba.” . 

Escanaba, with each month, is moving steadily ahead and 
each month is piling up a debt to the chamber of commerce and 
the council-manager government that the Escanaba of the 
future will be mighty glad to discharge. 
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66 WISE nation preserves. its records, gathers up its 
muniments, decorates the tombs of its illustrious dead, 
repairs its great structures, and fosters national pride and love 
of country by perpetual references to the sacrifice and glories 
of the past.” 
—JosEPH Howe. 


iE death by accident in Washington on January 18 of 
T Dr. Allen Johnson, editor of the Dictionary of American 
Biography, which deprived American historical and literary 
scholarship of one of its outstanding figures, is an especially 
heavy loss to the American Council of Learned Societies, of 
which Dr. Johnson was one of the most valued collaborators. 
At the annual meeting of the Council, held in New York City 


on January 30-31, appropriate resolutions were adopted, recog- 
nizing Dr. Johnson’s wise, skillful, and vigorous conduct of 
one of the Council’s chief enterprises, and recording that body’s 
sense of obligation and bereavement, and, in the following 
words, its estimate of Dr. Johnson’s direction of the Diction- 


ary: 

“When the plan for a Dictionary of American Biography of 
superior quality had been formed, and by the generosity of 
Mr. Adolph Ochs the means for adequate preparation of it had 
been provided, it was natural, in view of the intelligence, firm- 
ness, and efficiency with which Dr. Johnson had lately carried 
to a successful conclusion the editing of a large historical 
series, that the Committee of Management should ask him to be 
the editor-in-chief of the proposed Dictionary. He undertook 
the long task with enthusiasm, and brought to it a well- 
furnished and cultivated mind, large knowledge of American 
history and biography, experience, ripe judgment, literary 
taste, and a fixed determination that the highest practicable 
standards of accuracy, truthfulness, and just portraiture 
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should be maintained. The praises which, from all quarters, 
have been bestowed upon the five volumes thus far published, 
show how well his ambitions for the Dictionary have been 
realized. His conduct of it has fairly surpassed the expecta- 
tions of those who chose him to its charge. 

“With all the scholarship he brought to it from the academic 
world in which his life had hitherto been spent, he brought 
also a broad appreciation, not usual among academics, of the 
forces which have been at work in the American world at large, 
and of the varied characters, often unknown to literature, 
which have made that world what it is. Catholicity and dis- 
crimination in composing the list of names and in the selecting 
of writers for each, and good judgment in the apportionment 
of space, marked his work from the beginning. He resisted 
with firmness all pressure toward favoritism, ancestor-worship, 
or bias in such arrangements. He applied to the manuscripts 
of contributors an alert and resourceful mind, checking excess 
or conventional eulogy, criticizing with severity and skill, in- 
sisting on solid and accurate workmanship. Yet despite the 
unsparing rigor with which he strove to ensure to the Diction- 
ary the highest possible quality, his correspondence with con- 
tributors abounded in appreciation, sympathy, and helpfulness, 
while his relations with his staff, as with all his friends, were 
made happy by constant kindness and generous and affection- 
ate consideration.” 

Dr. Dumas Malone, who became co-editor of the Dictionary 
in the summer of 1929, and Editor-in-chief upon the death of 
Dr. Johnson, is a native of Mississippi. He received his first 
degree from Emory College, in Georgia, and his degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy from Yale University. 
For his doctoral dissertation, later published as The Public Life 
of Thomas Cooper (Yale University Press, 1926), he was 
awarded the John Addison Porter prize. After serving as 
instructor at Yale and being appointed assistant professor of 
history there, he was elected associate professor of history at 
the University of Virginia, becoming professor in 1926. 
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At the time of Dr. Johnson’s death, Volumes I-V of the 
Dictionary had been published, Volume VI was on the point of 
publication and has since appeared, and part of Vol. VII was 
in press. Articles had been, in large measure, assigned through 
the letter R, and approximately three-fifths of the contributions 
had been written and received in the editorial offices. 

With so much of the task already completed or well ad- 
vanced towards completion, and with the important remainder 
of the undertaking in such experienced and competent charge, 
the Council looks with entire confidence to the conclusion of 
this great undertaking in a manner wholly worthy of its begin- 
nings.—Hatract from a letter received from Waldo G. Leland, 
Permanent Secretary and directing executive, American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. 


N the death of John Fitzgibbon, member of the Michigan 

State Historical Society and veteran Detroit newspaper 
man who died Feb. 23, the cause of Michigan history loses an 
earnest and able friend. “Fitz,” as he was affectionately 
known, was a native of New Jersey, born on Christmas day, 
1860. When he was eleven years old his parents moved to 
Michigan and settled on a farm north of Flint. There he at- 
tended school in the Pierson district, on the Saginaw road, and 
_ among his schoolmates were Charles W. Nash, the future manu- 
facturer of motor cars, and T. W. Crissy who was later pub- 
lisher of the Midland Republican. Like all boys John looked 
about him for some sort of occupation. His first ambition was 
to be a sign writer and he practiced that art in private. Then 
he decided to be a plumber and went to Detroit with a letter 
of recommendation hoping to secure an opening as an appren- 
tice to that trade. In the lack of other opportunity he secured 
employment with Wm. H. Brearley, who was then advertising 
manager for the Detroit Evening News, and it was his duty to 
take care of Mr. Brearley’s horses, the garden and to make 
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himself generally useful. In the morning he drove Mr. Brear- 
ley to the News office and at the close of the day he went after 
him with the team. While he waited for his employer to 
emerge from the office John would sit on the steps of the old 
News building reading the New York Sun. 

Mr. James E. Scripps, owner of the News, took notice of him 
day after day, always so absorbed in his reading that he was 
oblivious to all that went on about him. One day Mr. Scripps 
stopped to talk with him and, finding him intelligent he offered 
him an opportunity to begin newspaper work as a copy holder 
on the proof-reading desk. Presently he was put at reportorial 
work on the Windsor beat and this was a test job, for any man 
who could dig up news in Windsor 50 years ago needed to be 
resourceful. His next service was on the police beat when the 
headquarters of the department was confined to three rooms in 
the city hall and offenders against the law were locked up in 
cells in the basement. One of his big assignments in that 
connection was the hanging of Luke Phipps at the Sandwich 


jail. Phipps killed his wife on a ferry boat while they were 
crossing Detroit river from Windsor and the chief aim of the 
defense was to prove that the boat was in American water 
when the crime was committed. 


Later John was sporting editor for a time and in that capac- 
ity he witnessed the downfall of the mighty John L. Sullivan 
at the hands of James J. Corbett in New Orleans. Gradually 
and by degrees he drifted into political reporting and during 
the next 35 years he attended city, county, state and national 
conventions of both parties, and legislative sessions at Lansing. 
Thus he was brought into intimate contact with state officers, 
members of the legislature and political leaders about the state. 

John was a veteran who earned high rank in his profession 
and scored a record performance in several particulars. One 
measures the distance covered in a journey and in a career by 
measuring from the point of beginning to the end of the course. 
In addition to that one must take into consideration the per- 
sonal equation and the individual handicaps. Had John lived 
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a little longer he would have completed a full half century 
of continuous reportorial work for the Detroit News. It is 
doubtful if any man in Michigan has served as a gatherer and 
reporter of news for any equal period. It is certain that none 
has performed that function more honestly or efficiently. 

John carried serious handicaps over which he triumphed 
through sheer dogged persistence. He was born with defective 
vision yet was through all his life an avid reader and a student 
of men and of public affairs. He might have echoed the declara- 
tion of Chremes in the old play of Terrence: “I am a man, and 
nothing that concerns a man do I deem a matter of indifference 
to me.” Long before he dreamed of becoming a reporter for a 
newspaper he began to fit himself, for he was not only a reader 
but a student of the New York Sun when Charles A. Dana 
was the ideal journalist of this nation and his newspaper was 
regarded as a model type. 

John was further handicapped by a natural diffidence which 
made it hard for him to approach strangers and harder yet to 
inquire into their affairs, but in spite of that he was able to 
cultivate an acceptable approach and afterward to win con- 
fidence. Always he drew an unwavering line between what was 
told him openly and what was given to him in confidence and 
it may be said of him that in all his 49 years of reportorial 
service he never betrayed a confidence or became confused in 
his narrations.—-Extract from a letter to the Editor of this 
Magazine by George B. Catlin, Librarian Detroit News. 


N April the State Historical Society and the community lost 
| a valued friend in Dr. Colonel Bell Burr of Flint, whose 
death occurred after a brief illness following a strenuous debate 
on capital punishment. 

Dr. Burr was born in Lansing, Nov. 3, 1856. He was gradu- 
ated from the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York 
in 1878. Last September the University of Michigan conferred 
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upon him the degree of Master of Arts at the convocation that 
was held to celebrate the 80th anniversary of teaching medicine 
at the University. Previously during the same month Dr. Burr 
had been honored at the 110th annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Medical Society at Benton Harbor, where fifty leading 
physicians of the State gave a banquet for him to honor the 
completion of his two-volume Medical History of Michigan. 
He was the author of numerous contributions to magazines on 
nervous and mental diseases, and a keen student of public 
affairs. He was formerly medical superintendent of the East- 
ern Michigan Asylum at Pontiac, and medical director of the 
Oak Grove Hospital for Nervous and Mental Diseases, in Flint. 
He had been president of the Michigan State Medical Society, 
had served as secretary, vice-president, and president of the 
American Psychiatric Association, and had been honored 
nationally by many organizations. 

At the time of his death Dr. Burr was a director of the Gen- 
esee County Savings Bank, and of the First National Bank and 
Trust Company at Flint. He maintained an intensive interest 
in many things outside his professional and business interests, 
particularly in history and literature. He was a member of the 
Michigan. Authors Association, a cultured and delightful com- 
panion. 

Besides his widow, Dr. Burr leaves a sister, Mrs. J. D. Phelps, 
of Lansing. One daughter died in young womanhood. 


HE fire which broke out in the State Capitol early Mon- 

_ day morning, Jan. 19, has served to call attention again 

to the numerous fire hazards existing in the old structure and 
the danger to the state archives which are housed in the several 
departments of the building. Investigation resulted in a 
unanimous opinion that the cause of the fire was spontaneous 
combustion, from linseed oil and other highly inflammable 
materials on discarded rags used the previous day upon the 
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newly varnished floor of the basement. The happy circum- 
stance that the main elevator had been stopped at the first 
floor prevented the flames from gaining speedy access to the 
upper floors. 

The main damage to contents of the building was in the his- 
toric old war museum, where the relics though under glass were 
considerably smoked up. The glass floor immediately above 
was cracked to such an extent by the heat as to let the smoke up 
to the battle flags and pictures in the rotunda above. Con- 
siderable damage was done by smoke and water to the walls 
which had just been newly decorated. 

This fire is the most serious in the history of the present 
Capitol. The building was erected in 1872-79. Its wide corri- 
dors and general spaciousness characteristic of the architecture 
of public buildings of that day lay it open to strong drafts 
which enable fire to gain rapid headway. 


EGINNING with this number, the Magazine will carry 
B brief sketches of state departments, boards and commis- 
sions, prepared under their supervision and containing timely 
information about their principal activities. The selection and 
sequence is somewhat seasonal. Summer suggests Health, 
Athletics, Highways, Conservation, Agriculture, Taxes. Others 
would be appropriate, but space limits. Autumn suggests the 
Department of Public Instruction, State Library, Public 
Safety, Welfare, Labor and Industry, etc. In the Winter, Pub- 
lic Utilities, Securities, Banking, Insurance, etc., will receive 
attention. 


THE MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


The work of the Michigan Department of Health is directed 
by a Commissioner of Health, and is divided among ten 
bureaus. 
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All matters involving questions of sanitation are handled by 
the bureau of engineering. This includes supervision of water 
supplies and of sewage and waste disposal, investigation of 
highway drinking water supplies, inspection of summer resorts, 
and supervision of construction and maintenance of water 
supply and sewage disposal systems at state institutions. 

The keeping of the records of the state’s births, deaths, mar- 
riages and divorces is the function of the bureau of records 
and statistics. The reports of communicable diseases occurring 
throughout the state are also collected, studied and filed in this 
bureau. 


Prevention and control of communicable diseases has long 
been a major responsibility of health departments. In the 
Michigan Department of Health this is handled by the bureau 
of epidemiology. Immunization against diphtheria and vaccin- 
ation against smallpox are receiving special attention, in line 
with the newer emphasis upon disease prevention. In addition, 


assistance is given to communities in diagnosis of communica- 
ble diseases, and in general measures for their control. 

The bureau of laboratories gives service to the people of the 
state through the practicing physicians. The main laboratory 
at Lansing, the division laboratory at Grand Rapids and the 
branch laboratory at Houghton examine specimens sent in by 
doctors to aid in the diagnosis of communicable diseases. The 
manufacture and distribution of biologic products for the pre- 
vention and control of communicable diseases is also under this 
bureau. 

Child hygiene activities of the department and public health 
nursing supervision are centralized in the bureau of child 
hygiene and public health nursing. The carrying on of demon- 
stration programs in prenatal and infant nursing, the teaching 
of adult and school classes in child care throughout the state, 
and the furnishing of general assistance and advice in matters 
relating to the health of children are some of the activities of 
this bureau. 
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Adequate health service in rural and semi-rural sections of 
Michigan is a topic of increasing interest. The bureau of rural 
hygiene has the responsibility of supervising the work of the 
nine district and county health departments in the state, and 
of aiding in the organization of new departments. The county 
department of health is one of the recent developments in local 
health administration and it promises to be the solution of the 
problem of furnishing better service to rural districts. 

Promotion of measures for improving mouth hygiene through 
lectures, demonstrations and consultation is the function of the 
bureau of mouth hygiene. Betterment of health conditions in 
industry is the task of the bureau of industrial hygiene. The 
bureau of embalming registers and licenses embalmers and 
apprentices and enforces the laws regulating the practice of 
embalming. 

Health education through printed material, lectures, posters 
and exhibits is a part of the program of the bureau of educa- 
tion. Special emphasis is placed upon assistance in health edu- 
cation in schools and in teacher training institutions. 

This Department is one of the oldest in the State government. 
The details of its history may be had from the Department. 

The present Commissioner of Health is Dr. C. C. Slemmons. 


STHLATIC BOARD OF CONTROL 


The ehideiaie Athletic Board of Control was created by an 
act of the Legislature of 1919, and under the statute is given 
full supervisory control over all boxing and wrestling contests 
held or given within the State of Michigan. 

The board is composed of a chairman, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for a term of four years, together with four advisory 
board members appointed for terms of four, three, two and one 
years respectively, with offices in a room 119 State 
building. 

This Commission under the act as above described is invested 
with absolute control over both professional and amateur box- 
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ing and wrestling contests. This Board sanctions or rejects all 
contests promoted by athletic clubs under the jurisdiction of 
this Commission; collects tickets in all professional contests; 
checks the box office to determine the amount of money due 
the State in tax as provided for in the statute; collects the 
license fees from all clubs, referees, managers, contestants, etc. 
All money so collected is deposited with the State Treasurer 
and is used for the purchase of athletic and play ground equip- 
ment for the State Industrial Institutions and State Parks. 
The equipment is distributed under the direction of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, as approved by the Adminis- 
trative Board. 

Michigan is a member of the National Boxing Association, 
which is composed of twenty-six States of the Union, together 
with certain foreign countries, namely, the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, England, France, Italy, Cuba, Porto Rico, and Mexico. 

Boxing has become very popular in the State of Michigan, 
evidenced by the 1931 legislative report, which shows a total 
in earnings for the four-year period of 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 
of $371,503.27. 

The Legislature of 1929 legalized fifteen round boxing con- 
tests in the State of Michigan when a National or Inter- 
National title was at stake. Since the passage of this bill 
Michigan has staged two world title boxing contests, Joe Dun- 
dee losing the world’s welterweight title to Jackie Fields in the 
City of Detroit in the month of July 1929. Jackie Fields later 
lost the title to Jackie Thompson during the month of May 
1930. 

There are fifty-four professional and twelve amateur Clubs 
licensed to promote boxing and wrestling in the State; and in 
the Olympia Athletic Club Detroit, Michigan claims the third 
largest indoor boxing stadium of the world. 

The present Chairman of the Board is James M. Brown, Ypsi- 
lanti, who is Dean of Men at the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege. 
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STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 


Michigan’s State Highway Department was organized in 
1905. The two first commissioners were appointed by the Gov- 
ernor but the office became elective in 1913. The term to which 
a commissioner was appointed or is now elected is four years. 
However, there has not been much turn-over either in commis- 
sioner or the personnel of the Department, since only three 
commissioners have preceded the present one. Michigan is 
the only state where the Executive Head of its Highway De- 
partment is an elected state officer. 

During the earlier years the activities of this Department 
were largely of a road promotion nature and confined mainly 
to giving advice in road building and making inspections of 
state reward roads which were being built by the counties and 
townships, and paying the reward on these roads when com- 
pleted and accepted by the State. 

In the main office at Lansing, located in the State Office 
Building, are the Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner and the 
various Division Heads having charge of location and design, 
right of way, materials and equipment, assessment district 
work as well as the construction and maintenance of both roads 
and bridges. All materials used in state road construction and 
maintenance are tested in the Highway Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 

The Department has five Division Offices and in each division 
there are two Resident Engineers, each covering about eight 
counties and in direct charge of construction and maintenance. 

The Legislature of 1913 passed the first state trunk line act, 
authorizing about 3,000 miles, but the system has been added to 
from time to time until it now covers approximately 8,000 miles 
of highways, only about 359 miles of which are not improved 
with some type of surface and reasonably fit for public travel 
in all kinds of weather. 3,667 miles of these roads are paved 
while most of the others have surfaces of gravel or stamp sand. 

The State Highway Department has full charge of and pays 
the entire cost of the construction and maintenance of this 
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trunk line system with moneys received from the auto license 
tax and gasoline tax, except for the few million dollars re- 
ceived each year from the Federal Government—all of which 
goes into new construction, the State paying the full cost of 
maintaining the Federal roads. 

The State is now building from 300 to 400 miles of pavement 
each year, also about 100 miles of lower type surfaces, mostly 
gravel, also many bridges and grade separation structures. 

In 1923 the State Ferry Service at the Straits of Mackinaw 
was first started, plying between Mackinaw City and St. 
Ignace. Three boats are used during the mid-summer months, 
thus giving hourly service during the resort season. 

Grover C. Dillman is the present Highway Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


The Department of Conservation, created by the 1921 Legis- 
lature, is vested with the protection and control of Michigan’s 
natural resources. Numerous commissions have been welded 
into a single unit, now an important administrative organiza- 
tion of the State. 

A “staggered” commission of seven members, appointed by 
the Governor and serving a term of six years, governs the 
Department, appoints the Director of Conservation and elects 
the Secretary. 

The Department receives about half of its income from legis- 
lative appropriations, the other half coming from the Game 
Protection Fund made up of the returns from hunting, fishing 
and trapping licenses. 

Various technical divisions have been developed until there 
are now twelve, each having a separate function in the con- 
stantly growing activities of the Department. Their duties 
are, briefly, as follows: 

The Division of Finance maintains a modern system of book- 


keeping to provide an accurate accounting of the Department’s 
funds. 
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The Division of Lands administers about 2,000,000 state 
owned acres, attends to their acquisition and disposal and to 
the leasing and sale of the metalic and non-metalic resources 
found on such areas. 

The Division of Parks administers sixty-five State Parks; 
8,900,000 people visited these parks last year. 

The Division of Forestry manages 600,000 acres of organized 
forests, has planted a hundred thousand acres in pine trees to 
date, is constantly planting more and maintains a large nursery 
at Higgins Lake. 

The Forest Fire Division protects Michigan’s forests with 
centralized headquarters, 150 fire towers and a large crew of 
trained men. The acreage loss per fire is being constantly 
reduced. 

The Division of Land Economic Survey is itemizing and in- 
ventorying all the natural resources of the State through de- 
tailed mapping of every county. Thirteen counties have been 
completed. The work is important for future agricultural, in- 
dustrial and resort development. 

The Geological Survey Division is constantly conducting 
geological surveys to protect and develop the public and pri- 
vate interests in oil and minerals. 

The Division of Polution Control is protecting the health of 
the public, the beauty of nature, and acquatic life by preventing 
the polution of streams by sewage or refuse and. by the abate- 
ment of already existing polution. 

The Fish Division produces hundreds of millions of game and 
commercial fish each year in its fourteen hatcheries, numerous 
feeding stations and rearing ponds. 

The Game Division protects and propagates wild life. To 
this end they maintain a game farm, administer numerous 
large and small refuges and sanctuaries, and conduct scientific 
investigations. 

The Law Enforcement Division enforces all conservation 
laws. They have one hundred and sixty conservation officers 
stationed at strategic points. 
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The Division of Education and Public Relations is con- 


stantly working to inform the public of the necessity of conser-- 


vation. They utilize motion pictures, literature, lectures and 
the wholehearted co-operation of Michigan’s newspapers. 

Col. George R. Hogarth is Director of the Department of 
Conservation. 


STATE TAX COMMISSION 


The State Tax Commission is composed of three members, 
appointed by the Governor for a term of six years. According 
to law, the State Tax Commission shall have general supervi- 
sion of the administration of the tax laws of the State and shall 
render such assistance and give such advice and counsel to the 
assessing officers of the State as they may deem necessary and 
essential to the proper administration of the laws governing 
assessments and the levying of taxes in this State. 

The members of the State Tax Commission are also members 
of the State Board of Assessors, with the Governor as an ex 
officio member, and its duties are to make an assessment roll 
of the properties of railroad and other public utility companies. 
After this assessment is made, the tax is computed and the 
average rate for the year in which said assessment is made 
is used as the rate for levying the tax. The money derived 
from the taxes levied against public utility companies is paid 
to the counties as Primary School money, based on the number 
of children of school age, according to a census taken for that 
purpose. 

The members of the Tax Commission are also members of 
the State Board of Equalization, which board consists, in addi- 
tion to the three members of the Tax Commission, of the Audi- 
tor General and the Commissioner of the Department of Agri- 
culture. This board meets on the third Monday in August of 
each year for the purpose of equalizing the assessments on all 
taxable property in the State, and the valuation recommended 
by the State Board of Equalization is the basis for the appor- 
tionment of all state taxes for the year. 
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The Tax Commission is also charged with the duty of mak- 
ing county equalizations where a petition is presented to them 
by a supervisor who considers his township or city aggrieved 
by the act of the Board of Supervisors in making the county 
equalization. The county equalization made by the State Tax 
Commission, after a hearing in which all the supervisors are 
heard, is final. 

The Tax Commission also re-assesses townships, cities and 
counties on petition of residents or when the Commission thinks 
that the assessing officers have not used discrimination in mak- 
ing the assessment. The values placed by the Tax Commission 
on the re-assessment of townships, cities and counties cannot 
be changed for three years except by consent of the Commis- 
sion. 

The State Tax Commission also makes the assessment on all 
copper mines and iron mines in the state, according to the so- 
called Finlay method. It also is charged with the levying and 
collecting of the specific tax known as the Severance Tax on 
Oil and Gas. This tax is at the rate of 2% of the gross cash 
market value of the total production as severed from the 
ground. 

Edwin F. Saunders, Detroit, is Chairman of the State Tax 
Commission. 


STATH DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The State Department of Agriculture was created under Act 
13 of the Public Acts of 1921. 

In the re-organization of State Government, an effort was 
made to gather together under different department heads and 
commissions all of the activities of the same nature. It was an 
effort to eliminate conflict of authority and duplication of 
activities. 

In the creation of the State Department of Agriculture, com- 
missions were abolished and authority transferred so as to get 
all of the regulatory work pertaining to agriculture, horticul- 
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ture, the animal industry and kindred activities under one 
head. 

The work of this department is sometimes confused with 
that of the Michigan State College. This department is regu- 
latory operating under the police power of the state, while the 
Agricultural College has to do with the educational features. 

The work of the State Department of Agriculture is divided 
into the Administrative Branch, four Bureaus, and a Chemical 
Laboratory. The Bureaus are—Bureau of Foods and Stand- 
ards, Bureau of Dairying, Bureau of Animal Industry and 
Bureau of Agricultural Industry. 

The Bureau of Foods and Standards is engaged in general 
food inspection as to purity, labeling and sanitary conditions 
of places where food products are manufactured, handled or 
sold. It inspects all weighing and measuring devices in all 
places serving the public, and also has to do with the enforce- 
ment of legally established grades on Michigan fruit and veget- 
ables. It conducts daily reporting wire and sends out to the 
press bulletins on the markets of Michigan products. 

The Bureau of Dairying is charged with the inspection of 
milk supplies, licensing of milk plants and shipping stations, 
supervision of testing milk and cream, inspection of creameries, 
and many other duties, 

The Bureau of Animal Industry is engaged in the following 
activities: Live stock disease control, tuberculosis eradication, 
hog cholera control, eradication of sheep scab, meat inspection 
in slaughter houses, general supervision of all veterinary activi- 
ties, general supervision of state institution farms and herds 
and other activities connected with the animal industry. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Industry collects agricultural 
statistics in cooperation with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is charged with the inspection of nursery stock, 
the issuing of nursery licenses, the control and inspection of 
nursery stock shipped in from other states and abroad to Mich- 
igan, including control of plant insects and. diseases. This 
bureau also has charge of drainage matters, seed control in- 
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cluding inspection and analysis, eradication of the common 
barberry, distribution of state aid to fairs, and many other 
minor activities. 

The Division of Chemical Laboratories is concerned with the 
following: Analysis of food, analysis of dairy products, bever- 
ages and liquors, drugs, oils (kerosene and gasoline), commer- 
cial feeding stuffs control including licensing, inspection and 
analysis, also licensing, inspection and control of commercial 
fertilizers, insecticide and fungicide inspection and analysis, 
animal pathological and bacteriological examinations, and 
other activities such as animal poisoning and food poisoning 
investigations, and the manufacture of flavoring extracts. 

Herbert E. Powell is Commissioner of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


GRICULTURE is more than an occupation. Historically 
Ni is a stage in the progress of economic evolution. Typi- 
cal of a simple civilization, the production of food by tilling 
the soil and raising live stock persists as a basic industry. 

Agriculture is more than an industry. It is a mode of living. 
Rural life is essentially different from urban life the world 
over. Folks live in the country: people in cities. 

Agriculture is more than a means and a mode of life. Itisa 
profession as well. Some people think that farming is un- 
skilled employment for yokels who have neither the wit nor 
the ambition to get out of the furrow and into the highway 
of commerce. But scientific farming does not depend upon 
new land, favorable seasons, and natural selection. Successful 
agriculture requires the broadest knowledge, the keenest intel- 
ligence, the soundest judgment, and the most versatile ability. 
It is no El Dorado for amateurs. 

Convinced that farming is conducted as efficiently as manu- 
facturing, banking, or any other business, Clifford V. Gregory, 
editor of the Prairie Farmer, in 1925 awarded the honorary 
title of Master Farmer to twenty-three men who fulfilled the 
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qualifications for that high distinction. The next year 
Wallaces’ Farmer and other agricultural journals adopted the 
idea, and the establishment of standards for successful farming 
became a movement. In the course of five years over five hun- 
dred Master Farmers have been selected in twenty-eight States. 

Agricultural mastery is not measured in profits alone. Effi- 
cient management, intellectual progress, home life, and com- 
munity service are more important factors, judging by the 
Wallaces’ Farmer score card, which is an adaptation of the 
motto “Good Farming—Clear Thinking—Right Living”. The 
movement is a study of the methods, achievements, spirit, and 
character of the ablest farmers in America. “To dignify agri- 
culture by recognizing and dramatizing its successes; to en- 
courage farmers to take pride in their calling; to encourage 
farm boys and girls by showing them that outstanding success 
is possible in agriculture as in other occupations, not only the 
success that is measured in money, but what is more important, 
the success that comes from an upright and useful life in fam- 
ily and community”—that is the avowed purpose of the Master 
Farmer movement. Honor to the distinguished farmers who 
produce crops and live stock profitably, who manage their 
business efficiently, and who convert their profits into better 
homes and happier living for themselves and their community. 

According to Oliver S. Hamer, who has studied the attain- 
ments of nearly four hundred Master Farmers, the composite 
of them all was born in a midwestern farm home fifty-two years 
ago, attended a one-room country school, and went to high 
school one year. Before he was twenty, this typical Master 
Farmer decided to follow the occupation of his father because 
of his home training and love for farm life. For six years he 
worked as a hired man and renter. When he was twenty-three, 
he had a capital of $400, and later inherited $1200. Since then 
he has prospered. The farm on which he has lived for more 
than twenty years was purchased in 1910 and, together with 
improvements and live stock, is now worth $42,000. From this 
farm of 277 acres he derives a net income of $3200 a year, which 
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is 8.7 per cent on his investment. The income of the average 
American farmer is only $883 from a farm of 145 acres. 

The Master Farmer has constantly increased the fertility of 
his land until the yield of corn and wheat is more than ninety 
per cent above the general average and fifty per cent greater 
than he first obtained on the same farm. Most of the grain 
he produces is fed to live stock, for he raises 116 hogs every 
year, has a dairy herd of 45 head of tuberculin-tested cattle, and 
a flock of poultry consisting of 337 birds. Though he works 
about twelve hours a day, he finds time to serve on the local 
school board, to participate in community affairs, to belong 
to two cooperative organizations, to perform his duties as a 
bank director, and to take an annual vacation of fourteen days. 

He is well informed, for his library contains one hundred 
and seventy-five volumes and he subscribes to six farm journals, 
four general magazines, two dailies, and one religious paper. 
Ever on the alert for new ideas, he has learned more about 
farming since he was forty than before. The best method of 
solving the farm problem, he thinks, is through cooperation 
and control of surplus production. 

The typical Master Farmer’s wife was born and reared in a 
farm home too. While she attended high school a year longer 
than her husband did, the subjects she studied were not as 
well adapted to her needs as they might have been, for she 
learned nothing of nutrition, cooking, nursing, child training, 
home management, interior decorating, sewing, or poultry and 
vegetable raising. Besides her regular household duties, she 
indulges her hobby of flower gardening, and sells enough 
chickens and eggs every year to contribute $400 to the annual 
income. 

Mrs. Master Farmer attends a social affair of the women’s 
club at least once a month and goes to home demonstration 
meetings nine times a year. Her vacation is the same length 
as her husband’s. Perhaps they go to the State fair or on a 
motor trip together. She belongs to the church and attends 
forty times a year. But her husband, who is also a church 
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member, goes only thirty-nine times, which may account for 
his seeing six motion picture shows and his wife only five. The 
Bible, good fiction, the poetry of Guest and Longfellow, 
biography, and travel constitute the literature she prefers. Of 
course there is a piano and a radio in the home.—From The 
Palimpsest (Iowa Hist. Society). 


The Homestead on the Hill 


By Irene Pomeroy Shields 


Kalamazoo 


Fair, fertile fields and grassy meads 
And. orchard slopes between, 

A verdant lawn and garden rare, 
Enshrined by forests green; 

Morn’s earliest sunbeams gild thy brow, 
And spring’s first kisses thrill, 

All nature loves thee well, I trow, 
Fair homestead on the hill. 


These bygone years I’ve wandered far 
*Mid scenes and faces new, 

Yet memory still, like guiding star, 
Kept pointing back to you. 

Each lovely spot some story holds, 
And all my pulses thrill 

With mem’ries of past days and loves, 
Sweet homestead on the hill. 


These nooks my dear grandparents loved, 
These flowers their beauties gave 

To festive scenes and days of grief, 
To bridal and to grave. 

Each duty, sorrow, hope or joy, 
A woman’s life may fill, 

You've seen my mother meet them all, 
Old homestead on the hill. 
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The tree my brother set with care, 
As though to leave some sign, 

Some symbol ever pointing where 
The stars in splendor shine, 

Still speaks of hope to hearts bereft, 
Still whispers, “Peace, be still”— 
Though he for heaven’s home has left 

The homestead on the hill. 


We meet but seldom round thy board, 
Nor oft thy welcome share; 

And many rooms are vacant now, 
New footsteps press thy stair; 

But when life’s checkered curtains fall 
And evening shades grow chill, 

May heaven’s peace rest over all,— 
Dear homestead on the hill. 


(From Michigan Poets and Poetry, Michigan Pub. Co.) 


66 HERE are many organizations in Detroit in which a 
T firm or individual can hold membership if he or it has 
sufficient money or friends. But the doors to membership in 
the Detroit Business Pioneers swing open only to those who 
have been in business continuously for half a century,” said 
Mr. C. C. McGill (Secretary, Public Affairs Bureau, Detroit 
Board of Commerce) in a recent radio talk. 
“Naturally, automobile companies will not be eligible for 
membership for at least another 20 years,” he reminded us. 
Detroit Business Pioneers has now 90 members. At least 
three members have records encompassing 100 years or more 
of business continuously in Detroit. Staying in business for 
half a century is no small achievement, when United States 
Government records and statistics show that the average life 
of a business in this country is but seven and one-half years. 
“Old In Service and Young in Spirit” is the slogan of De- 
troit Business Pioneers. Young in spirit, because the present 
heads of these firms are young in years. “The first time one 
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plans attending a meeting of the pioneers he anticipates en- 
countering a group of 90 or 100 aged citizens whose ideas, he 
thinks, are on the level of those of the 1800’s. Instead of that 
the visitor discovers a group of up and coming young men and 
women, who perhaps, in the average, are younger in years than 
the average of general Detroit Business Executives,” said Mr. 
McGill. 

Changes in business have kept pace, necessarily, with other 
changes. For example, the postoffice., “Imagine the business 
of the postoffice in 1802 when it took 40 days to get a letter to 
or from New York and then contemplate the present use of air 
mail, fast passenger trains and motor vehicles.” Changes in 
business have been equally revolutionary, he pointed out. 

The present Board of Commerce dates from 1903. The late 
William Stocking, historian and satistician of the Board, wrote 
for this Magazine (April-July, 1920) a careful sketch, “Detroit 
Commercial Organizations” from earliest times to the present 
Board. 

It is highly significant that if you take a map and a compass 
and draw a 100-mile circle with its center at Detroit, you will 
include the greatest area of concentrated manufacturing in the 
world. Detroit’s industrial greatness has been founded upon 
the sound principles adopted by this Board, worked out during 
the years of effort to solve the many knotty problems of manu- 
facture and transportation in the Detroit district. 

As such the Detroit Business Pioneers have been organized 
but a year and a half—manufacturers, bankers, engineers, 
architects, railroads, steamboat lines, undertakers, printers, 
opticians, newspapers, and many others. The signs look to- 
ward .a national organization of American Business Pioneers. 

These are some of the high points in Mr. McGill’s very inter- 
esting talk. 


Dear Editor 

N 1888, as I recall it, just before I entered the city physi- 
I cian’s office in the old Market Building, Detroit, I pre- 
sented a large photograph of the old Detroit Medical College 
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building to Dr. John Henry Carstens, whose office, at the corner 
of Brush and Macomb, I had shared up to that time. When 
I wrote the paper given elsewhere in this issue I naturally ap- 
plied to Dr. Henry R. Carstens, who had taken over his father’s 
practice, for a loan of the picture, only to find that he had never 
heard of it and did not know what had become of it. The pub- 
lication of a letter concerning it, in the Detroit News, brought 
forth the information from Dr. Walter J. Cree, of Detroit, that 
he was quite sure such a photograph could be found at the 
Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery. “Why, yes”, said 
Dr. W. H. MacCraken, the dean of the college, upon inquiry, 
“we have such a photograph, which was presented to us by 
the late Dr. John Henry Carstens.” Dr. MacCraken very 
kindly had a copy of the photograph made and it is through his 
courtesy that I am able to reproduce it in my article for the 
Summer number of the Magazine. The old college building, 
- by the way, is still in existence. It was removed to 3509 Beau- 
bien Street, on the west side of the street, between near Row- 
ena and Eliot streets, next to a corner church, and is now used 
for commercial purposes, consequently it has been somewhat 
changed by the additions of a store front. 
Hugo Ericussn, M. D., 
Birmingham, Mich. 


Dear Editor 


HE Old Fort and Historical Memorial Association of De- 
T troit was recently incorporated, as a non-profit organiza- 
tion, to help awaken in the minds of Michigan people a better 
understanding of the early days and to protect the old forts 
and other historical objects. The organization is backed by 
men and women in the State interested in such work. 

The organization functions through an executive committee 
of which Mr. B. F. Emery js the secretary. The present office 
will be maintained in the Stevens T. Mason room of the Michi- 
gan Mutual Liability Building, Detroit. The Association will 
prepare and furnish the press, various tourist and resort asso- 
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ciations and others interested, a series of historical sketches of 
the outposts of our present State, the reasons for their estab- 
lishment, and why and how they passed into almost unwritten 
history. 

Each member of the Association will be a clearing house, so 
that in a few years there may be prepared an historical touring 
map covering the State, which will be given free to every inter- 
ested person. Arrangements will be made that these maps and 
stories may become a part of the State’s educational service. 
Later the Association hopes to compile a pictorial survey of 
the State so that it may be used in scrapbook form and prizes 
will be offered in connection with the contests to be conducted 
locally. 

The Association will be glad to receive clippings, pictures 
and stories to be used in connection with the work, and would 
appreciate any information that can be given as to time, place 
and other information regarding historic spots in this State. 

Replicas of several old Michigan forts are being prepared. 
One of Fort Holmes, on the highest point of Mackinac Island, 
is now complete. 

B. F. Emery. 


SUPERINTENDENT GENERAL OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, CANADA 


Ottawa, March 2, 1931. 
My dear Sir :— 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 25th ultimo 
with respect to the alleged discovery of Tecumseh’s bones. 

I am having this matter carefully investigated but as yet 
I am unable to give a definite opinion as to the authenticity of 
the report. 

The best account of what has occurred that has as yet come 
to my notice is contained in a letter from Mr. Norman 8. Gurd 
of the firm of Pardee, Gurd, Fuller and Taylor, Barristers of 
Sarnia, Ontario, from which I may quote as follows: 
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“The story told by the Indians is that Shawano, an old Chief, 
who was Second-in-command with Tecumseh at the Battle of 
Moraviantown where Tecumseh fell and who was of the same 
tribe as Tecumseh, sometime around 1864 removed the bones to 
St. Anne’s Island, having some time previously removed the 
bones from the Battlefield and buried them in a woods near 
Tilbury and that Shawano, who lived on St. Anne’s requested 
that when he died his body should be buried seven feet west of 
the Tecumseh grave. 

“The name ‘Shawano’ means ‘Southener’ and is simply the 
name of the tribe to which Tecumseh and Shawano belonged. 
Shawano’s real name was ‘John Naudee’. He was a Chief of 
the Shawano tribe, fought in the Indian Wars in the States 
and came with Tecumseh to Canada at the outbreak of the war 
of 1812 and fought through the campaign. We have a photo- 
graph of the Chief in the Sarnia Library, and in Richardson’s 
account of the War of 1812 edited by Casselman you will find a 


very excellent reproduction of a portrait of Shawano with the 
further statement that he was second-in-command at Moravian- 


town. 
“There is also in the same book, a reproduction of a medal 
given Shawano for his services at the capture of Detroit. There 
are two very large silver medals in the possession of Shawano’s 
descendants. These I have seen. One is George III medal 
given Shawano after the War of 1812 and the other is Victoria 
given by King Edward VII, when, as Prince of Wales, he 
visited Canada. These are the largest Indian medals that I 
have seen. I have seen other medals given to a Chief ranging 
in size from a fifty cent piece up to that of an American Dollar, 
but I never saw such a large one. This, of course, is in evidence 
that he was a very big Chief. 

“T am impressed, therefore, with the fact that if anyone 
should know Tecumseh, Shawano should. 

“T remember being told by William Leonhardt of Sombra 
Township that when he was a young man he was a wheelsman 
on a tug on the Sydenham River and Snye Carte towing scows 
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loaded with hardwood. He told me that, on many occasions, 
going by St. Anne’s Island, at what was known as the ‘Dark 
Bend’.in the twilight he saw an Indian in Indian costume 
seated at a certain point near the River beating an Indian 
drum and chanting before a small fire, and that from time to 
time, an Indian threw something into the fire causing it to 
blaze up suddenly. He made inquiries and was told that this 
was old Shawano, performing pagan rites at a grave. He did 
not hear that the grave was that of Tecumseh. 

“In 1910, Dr. Mitchell of Wallaceburg, who was the Indian 
physician at Walpole Island was told by a halfbreed named 
Mat Fisher that the bones of Tecumseh were on St. Anne’s 
Island, having been removed there by Shawano. Dr. Mitchell 
wrote me about this and said that when he could get Fisher to 
consent to take him to the spot he would wire me so that I 
could be present. Unfortunately I was out of town when the 
wire came and therefore did not attend the opening of the 
grave. Sometime in May 1910, a party of Wallaceburg people, 
with Fisher, went to the Island and after making measurements 
seven feet east of Shawano’s grave, and after talking with 
Ed Jackson, a grandson of Shawano, the grave was opened and 
bones discovered. These bones were laid on an oak plank three 
feet or four feet long and above that was placed birchbark and 
above that was placed a pine board. The evidence was that the 
pine board was very much decayed. In the grave was found a 
black stone pipe. I am not clear what became of it. The skull 
was in two pieces. Dr. Mitchell had the bones photographed 
before they were disturbed, and there were several photographs 
taken of the surroundings. 

“Then some of the Indians objected to the bones being re- 
moved and there was a discussion between the white men and 
the Indians. The result was that they agreed that Dr. Mitchell 
should take them to Wallaceburg, but that he should give them 
up at any time upon demand of the Indians. Three days later, 
Chief White, Johnston Peters and William Sands walked to 
Wallaceburg, a distance of about eight or nine miles, and Chief 
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White demanded the bones and they were given to him by Dr. 
Mitchell. They were taken back to William Sands’ home and 
left there for a time and then White took them to his own house 
and made the statement that never again would they be dis- 
turbed, but would return to Mother Earth. Chief White died 
in 1929. 

“The Soldiers’ Club of the Island, consisting of young In- 
dians, discovered some bones in the attic of the White house 
and came to the conclusion that these might be Tecumseh’s 
bones. They communicated with Corp. Corless of Sarnia and 
he went down and the bones first referred to turned out to be 
animal bones, broken up in small fragments, but the step-son 
of Chief White took them to be bones which he said were 
Tecumseh’s bones which had been kept by Chief White. These 
bones were then taken over to the Indian Police, who now have 
them in their possession. 

“The step-son of Chief White, Silas Shobway, stated that he 
had noticed with what care Chief White looked after the bones. 
He would wash them at intervals and dry them in the sun and 
was most particular about hiding them afterwards. 

“We have the evidence of Shobway. You, yourself, heard 
that given at the Island and of Ed. Jackson, a grandson. 

“We took the evidence last Saturday of Johnston Peters, who 
is a grandson of the Indian, who, with Shawano, buried Tecum- 
seh’s body after the Battle. 

“Major Richardson, who I have referred to before, wrote an 
account somewhere about 1848 of a visit to Walpole Island and 
Port Sarnia and he speaks in that book of meeting Shawano 
at Walpole Island and conversing with him and being very 
much impressed with his personality and he also includes in 
the book, the statement of Shawano as to the circumstances of 
Tecumseh’s death. This article of Richardson’s came out 
originally in a magazine. Dr. Colquhoun, Deputy Minister of 
Education for Ontario, edited the article and issued it in book 
form two or three years ago. It is interesting that Major 
Richardson in this article states that he accepts the version 
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of Tecumseh’s death given by Shawano as being correct. Rich- 
ardson, of course, was present at the Battle of Moraviantown 
himself, 

“Writers of Indian History from Drake who wrote about 
1852 the Life of Tecumseh have made the statement that 
Tecumseh’s thigh was broken when he was a young man. 

“These bones were examined, in your presence, by Dr. Ruth- 
erford of Sarnia and no evidence of a fracture was observed. 
Dr. Mitchell, in 1910, had examined the bones and had not 
noticed a fracture and I think it was clear to all who were 
present with Dr. Rutherford that there was no fracture of the_ 
thigh. 

“Drake’s statement as to the fractured thigh was probably 
the foundation for later writers making the same statement. 
Drake got his information from the Draper Manuscripts and 
the Anthony Shane Manuscript which is now in the possession 
of the Wisconsin Historical Commission. Anthony Shane, who 
was a halfbreed Shawano Indian, stated that the thigh bone of 
Tecumseh had knit badly and that there was a ridge in the 
bone which could be quite plainly felt through the flesh. 

“Some evidence was collected at Wallaceburg as to the 
Tecumseh bones, certain Statutory Declarations of the old 
people who swore that Shawano had made a statement that 
Tecumseh’s bones were buried in the particular spot where they 
were found. One was by a woman named Hubble who related 
as a girl she was picking wild plums on St. Anne’s Island and 
that they had seen Shawano making medicine on a grave and 
he had told them that this was the grave of Tecumseh. There 
was a second Declaration of Mrs. Hubble’s companion, whose 
name I do not remember. 

“T should think that prima facie cases being made out of this 
evidence, ‘that the Government should take some steps to 
decide the matter. I believe that anyone representing the Gov- 
ernment would find it much easier to obtain evidence than the 
ordinary investigator. 
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“T got a letter two or three days ago from Cornelius 
Shawano, who is a grandson of old Shawano, who lives at 
Kettle Point and he claims to have a good deal of information 
which he refuses to give. I think it would be wise if someone 
of the Government interviewed him. 

“T have not gone into the evidence in detail as to these bones, 
but the Indians tell a very consistent story and I have been im- 
pressed with the fact that they seem honestly to believe these 
to be the bones, and further, they have not hesitated to say 
that they did not know as to certain points I have pressed 
them. They do not seem at all to be eager to put the story 
over regardless of the facts.” 

I am indeed interested to know that you have in your posses- 
sion a well-authenticated English flag which was presented to 
the Indians at the time of Tecumseh’s death. 

When I receive reports throwing further light on the recent 
developments, I shall be glad to communicate with you again. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) THomas G. MurpxHy. 
P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, Esq., 
President, 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company, 
1209 Washington Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan, 
U.S. A. 


Pittsburgh, the Historical Society of Western Pennsy]l- 
vania is undertaking a five-year research project in compiling 
and writing the history of Pittsburgh and its vicinity. 

The grant provides that the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania shall affiliate with the Department of History 
of the University of Pittsburgh in carrying on this survey. A 
staff of six persons is being organized for this purpose. A 


i penton a liberal grant by the Buhl Foundation of 
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Curator, who shall be a man of national reputation, two Re- 
search Associates, and three Research Fellows, will comprise 
the staff. The Curator shall hold a professorship on the His- 
tory Staff of the University of Pittsburgh, and will give at least 
one course in the University. 

The governing board, known as the Board of Control, is to 
consist of nine members, five representing the Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania, and four representing the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The Curator and the Research Staff will 
work directly under the supervision of the Board of Control. 
So far as is known, this is the first time that a staff of six 
trained historians has ever been provided for to conduct a sur- 
vey of local history. 

The Department of History of the University of Pittsburgh, 
which has been delegated to effect the organization, is now busy 
with plans, and hopes to have the staff organized and ready for 
work by September, 1931. 

In making the grant, the Buhl Foundation announced that 
“the plan calls for a vigorous program of research and writing 
of the history of the Pittsburgh district at three levels: (1) 
the research level; (2) the public or popular level; (3) the 
public school level. It is proposed that at each level the work 
shall be carried on with scientific exactitude, but with an 
earnest effort to catch the full inspirational value of the enter- 
prise as a substantial contribution to a spirit of effective 
citizenship. The project will be watched with interest. 


ONOR was paid the founders of the American public 
H school system when Marshall, the home town of Isaac 
E. Crary and John D. Pierce, celebrated its hundredth anni- 
versary July 3, 4 and 5, 1930. Under an oak tree which now 
forms part of the arboreal adornment of Mayor Harold C. 
Brooks’ estate, these two men formulated in 1834 the plan 
whereby millions of school age throughout the United States 
enjoy the benefits of a free education. 
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Marshall’s chief claim to historical distinction is the fact 
that the school system planned by these two men was adopted 
by the'state of Michigan and later accepted as a model by 
other states, and the re-enactment of the steps in the formula- 
tion of this plan was one of the chief scenes in the historical 
pageant on the program of Marshall’s centenary celebration. 

The historic oak tree under which the system was planned 
stood on the grounds of the residence of the Hon. Charles T. 
Gorham from 1850 until his death in 1901. The estate on 
North Kalamazoo Avenue has since come into the hands of 
Harold C. Brooks. The tree received extensive treatment in 
1921 by tree surgeons and has been inspected carefully by them 
every year. For several years, it is reported by Mr. Brooks, the 
tree has shown signs of revived growth. 

A pictured replica of the “educational oak” forms the central 
feature of the seal of the city of Marshall. At the foot of the 
tree, as seen on the municipal seal, is the Greek “lamp of wis- 
dom”, with rays emanating from its flame, typifying the con- 
stant enlightenment of youth through the free dissemination of 
knowledge. A surrounding circle contains the lettering “Seal 
of the city of Marshall, Michigan, founded MVCCCXXxX.” 


HE annual meeting of the Marquette County Historical 
Society was held at the Peter White Public Library, Mar- 
quette, Mich., on Tuesday evening, January 20, 1931. 

As usual this meeting attracted a good attendance and much 
interest was manifested both in the exhibit and the program. 
The exhibit consisted mainly of photographs of old time resi- 
dents of the Marquette Iron Range, some of which were un- 
identified, and visitors were invited to assist in the work of 
identification. 

The secretary reported important acquisitions of the society 
during the past year to include, besides many volumes added to 
the library, a collection of seventy-two photostats of original 
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Home of Mayor H. C. Brooks, one of the first enduring residences built in the 
town. The Historic Oak under which the public school system was planned is in 
the foreground. 
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correspondence relating to the Lake Superior fur-trade of a 
century ago, mainly the work of Mr. George Johnson of Sault 
Ste. Marie, brother-in-law of Henry R. Schoolcraft. These 
photostats were presented by the Detroit Evening News, dupli- 
cates being in the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit 
Public Library. 

Through the. Michigan Historical Commission there were 
received about 650 reference cards relating to documents con- 
cerning northern Michigan in the archives of the United States 
Government at Washington, which had been secured through 
the instrumentality of the Commission. Later it is planned to 
secure photostats of the most important of these documents. 

The Michigan Historical Commission plans in the not distant 
future to bring out a volume of materials pertaining to the 
Upper Peninsula and Lake Superior, which, as the secretary 
reported, will be gleaned mainly from the Library of the Mar- 
quette County Historical Society. This volume will comprise 
papers and documents concerning the Indians, the fur-trade, 
fisheries, forests, mining, transportation, etc., of the region. 

The Marquette County Historical Society has five life mem- 
bers and 113 paid-up annual members. The treasurer reported 
that the total income of the Society during the past year, in- 
cluding $200 received from the Marquette County Board of 
Supervisors, was $370.62. 

During the past year the collections of the Society were aug- 
mented by 104 books, 11 pamphlets, 3 manuscripts, 10 maps, 2 
periodicals, and 9 museum articles and 72 photostats. 

The Library of the society now contains 921 books, 616 
pamphlets, 816 manuscripts, 125 maps, 35 periodicals, 77 news- 
papers. In addition the J. M. Longyear collection contains 43 

books, 44 pamphlets, 541 manuscripts, 83 maps, 3 periodicals, 
and 12 newspapers. 

There are in the collections 1096 photographs, 297 photo- 
graphic plates, 30 lantern-slides, and much additional museum 
material. 
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Mrs. W. S. Wright has continued to keep the records of the 
office and to furnish information upon request. Mr. James E. 
Jopling is Curator. 


sé MERICA’S MUSICAL CAPITAL,” by Chester D. Kelly 

As the March number of the Magazine of Michigan 
carries a page of lovely views of Interlochen, Grand Traverse 
county. According to his article it is planned to have 200 stu- 
dents in a massed band on Sousa Day, and the great leader is 
expected to be present in person. Besides the band there is the 
orchestra and the chorus whose activities are described in this 
article. 

Following this number comes the “Michigan Lakes and 
Streams Directory”, an exceedingly useful Guide. As one leafs 
through these 120 pages which list and describe over four 
thousand lakes, and his imagination multiplies all over the 
State that delightful inland sheet of water where he goes to 
camp and fish, there is a real thrill in it. Four thousand of 
these! He will be tempted to pick out some of them and 
make a little tour, even at the risk of becoming “lake minded.” 
A lake a day for eleven years,—that’s how long it would take 
to visit all of them! 

How many of these questions can you answer—What coun- 
ties have the most lakes? What are the largest lakes in the 
State? How many lakes have resort development? What 
lakes are most frequented? What kinds of fish are found in 
them? How many lakes have individual names which they 
do not share with any other? These and many other questions 
are answered in this interesting Guide. 


Mr. John F. Brisbin of Lansing, a graduate student in poli- 
tical science at the University of Michigan, was appointed 
by the Michigan Historical Commission as its representative 
to attend the Anglo-American Conference of Historians to be 
held in London, England, in July, 1931. 
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Two Detroit biographies are treated in the Burton His- 
torical Collection Leafiet for January and March.—David 
Bacon and William Dummer Powell. Bacon was the first 
Protestant missionary to the Indians of Michigan; born in 
Woodstock, Conn., Sept. 4, 1771; died Aug. 29, 1817; his life 
a story of earnest effort, disappointment and defeat. Powell 
was Detroit’s first local judge; born in Boston, Mass., Nov. 5, 
1755; died in September 1834; his career in Detroit lasted five 
stormy years 1789-1794. Both narratives are from the pen of 
Dr. M. M. Quaife. 


The May Leaflet contains a sketch of the John Askin papers, 
apropos of the appearance of Volume II of these papers pub- 
lished by the Burton Historical Collection. A supplement of 
this number is a sketch of the life of Francis Parkman, an 
opening day souvenir of the Francis Parkman Branch of the 
Detroit Public Library, at Oakman Boulevard and Ewald 
Circle. 


“The Fur-traders,” by James K. Jamison, continues the 
Northern Hardwood Chips Series, “This Ontonagon Country”, 
published by the Ontonagon Herald, at Ontonagon, Mich. 


The Ladies’ Library Association of Dryden, Lapeer County 
celebrated its 60th anniversary on March 4. Founded in 
1871, the Association prospered to such an extent as to make 
possible the erection of a new building in 1885. One of the 
charter members, “Aunt Ella” Manwarning, is still active. 
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UR BUSINESS CIVILIZATION: SOME ASPECTS OF AMERICAN CULTURE. 
QO By James Truslow Adams. Albert and Charles Boni, N. Y., 1929, 
pp. 306. Price $3. 

“If you decide that you have the courage to be different, if you 
can decide what you really want of life, then you may achieve an art of 
living if you have the will to see it through. And you will find, in- 
cidentally, that in place of the sheep-like flocks of country-club Joneses 
you will have as friends and guests a far more interesting group, that 
your life will have attained to a depth and a richness of experience 
that is denied to the standardized Joneses and all their kith and kin, 
and that you are no longer an automaton with inhibitions but a human 
being expressing your own unique personality: loving, enjoying, ex- 
periencing, suffering perhaps, but alive. Your life will not be a machine- 
made product identical with millions of others turned out by the 
same firm, but a work of art which will give joy to yourself and others 
because it is like no others.” So writes Mr. Adams in his concluding 
chapter “The Art of Living.” 

Certainly whatever else may be said for this volume, it is destined 
to arouse controversy wherever it is read. Some of the chapters, “The 
cost of prosperity,” “Our dissolving ethics,” “Our lawless heritage”, 
“To be or to ‘do’”, “The mucker pose’, “Mass production and in- 
tellectual production” constitute a formidable indictment. And what- 
ever one may judge before or after ‘taking’ Mr. Adams, he is not to 
be brushed lightly aside, for he is too well known as an American 
historian. His volume Revolutionary New England 1691-1776 won the 
Pulitzer prize in 1922 as the best work on American history produced 
during that year. 

There is no doubt that his criticism of contemporary American 
morals, educational ideals, political standards and cultural aims as 
expressed in Our Business Civilization, is not the whole truth about 
America. He does not claim that it is. He says, if a doctor pronounces 
a patient to have a bad circulation and a dangerous local infection 
in his leg, it can not be complained of him that he has failed to speak 
the truth because he has said nothing of what a good husband, loyal 
friend and able executive the patient happens to be. In this volume, 
to change the metaphor, Mr. Adams has not chosen to perform the 
useful, patriotic and agreeable service of saying how delicious straw- 
berries are, but instead has said how unhealthful cucumbers may be 
and what a dull dish prunes make. And he has said it delightfully. 

In general, books of this sort are a wholesome warning as a check 
to unthinking optimism; constructive views of America will arrive in 
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their season. No doubt it is true, certain aspects of industrialism 
have submerged the underlying character of America, its noteworthy 
achievements and ideals, but this is perhaps a necessary and a passing 
phase of the national life which on the whole is unquestionably vigorous. 


EW YORK IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Wilber C. Abbott, 
N Professor of History, Harvard University. Illustrations selected 
by Victor H. Paltsits, Chief of American History Division, New York 
Public Library. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1929, pp. 292. Price 
$3.50. : 

Readers who know Professor Abbott’s volume The New Barbarians, 
his Conflicts with Oblivion, and the Expansion of Europe, will welcome 
the scholarly volume on American history written by this urbane and 
cultivated gentleman who can be patriotic without being partial. Though 
devoted particularly to New York, this book is actually another his- 
tory of the American Revolution, giving an admirable picture of the 
social and economic conflicts which caused the break between the 
colonies and the home land. Beginning with the peace which closed 
the struggle between France and Britain for possession of the North 
American continent, it traces the growth of the revolutionary spirit 
through the Stamp Act riots, and repeal, the activities of the Sons of 
Liberty, to the final break with England and the war years up to the 
evacuation of the city by the British in 1783. 

The book is notable as the first attempt to portray fully the de- 
velopment of the Revolution in a single community. New York is well 
chosen, not only for its share as the strategic center of some of the 
greatest military operations of the war and as British headquarters 
during the major portion of: the period of hostilities, but because of 
its important part in the formation of the government which follow- 
ed. The special service of the book lies in the use of recent docu- 
mentary publications and the results of new investigations. 

Altogether a well rounded, thoroughly articulated account with fresh 
and stimulating viewpoints. There is tragedy but with restraint and 
humor without posturing. The conversational quality of the style is 
most engaging. 3 


EMOCRACY. By Edward McChesney Sait. Century Co. N: Y., 
D 1929, pp. 108. Price $1.50. 

Dr. Sait gives as his purpose “to indicate the existing clash of 
opinion over the fundamentals of democracy and to fix attention on 
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the more prominent writers and their varying points of view.” In 
this purpose he succeeds very well. He presents extracts from some 
forty current writers, grouping them under “Fundamentalism”, “High- 
er Criticism”, “Crumbling Foundations,” “Revised Articles of Faith’. 
In general, Professor Sait’s own view as appears in his comments 
upon these writers is that democracy as we have it is neither ideal 
nor a failure, but at present is our best hope as an instrument of gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. Sait is Professor of Political Science at Pomona College, Cali- 
fornia, formerly Assistant Professor of Law at Columbia University. 
His book should help the citizen who has not the time for extended 
study, to arrive at an intelligent view of the courses of active dis- 
content in America and the possible modifications of government neces- 
sary to restore confidence in modern democracy. A well selected list 
of recent books on the subject is appended. 


a cries: GRAND HAVEN AND OTTawa County. By Leo C. Lillie. 


Printed by the A. P. Johnson Co., Grand Rapids, and published 
by the author, at Grand Haven, Mich., 1931, pp. 394. Priee $3. 

This volume is an excellent illustration of what can be done along 
this line as a community project. The question is sometimes asked, “Is 
county history worth while?’ It depends upon how the county history 
is investigated and written. Mr. Lillie brings to his task the train- 
ing of any attorney. Good history is at bottom largely a matter 
of the evidence, and in this respect the historian’s problem is not 
greatly different from the attorney’s problem. It is a matter of 
getting at the facts and of arranging them in such a way that they tell 
the truth. If in addition ohe is a stylist and can tell the truth grace- 
fully, that is an asset. In both these respects Mr. Lillie has done an 
exceedingly good piece of work. Unfortunately county and other local 
history has been all too often exploited by enterprising publishing 
houses for profit only. This is not a work of that kind. Specially 
noteworthy are the numerous maps, charts, diagrams and illustrations, 
which have been made or selected, not to fill space or merely to amuse, 
but properly to illustrate the text. Unusual in such a work are the 
indices to maps, to photographs of early settlers, to original plats, and 
to illustrations, in addition to a careful general index. The large 
clear type and handsome durable binding add much to the value of 
the volume. 
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HE AMERICAN LEGION IN MICHIGAN. By Mills M. Van Valkenburgh, 

Department Historian. Published by authority of the Executive 
Committee, Department of Michigan. Riverside Printing Co., Port 
Huron, Mich., 1980, pp. 371. 

This volume is a compilation of data relating to the first ten years 
of the Legion’s history in Michigan. The difficulties of chronicling 
the activities of a constantly changing personnel divided into several 
hundred units are considerable. But enough response from the posts 
was had to insure a fairly comprehensive cross-section view of what 
the veterans have been doing since the war. The volume illustrates 
the need of emphasizing the wisdom of preserving the data at the 
several posts systematically, in order that some day when proper 
perspective permits, the State historian of the Order may be able to 
give a complete account of the early history of the Michigan Depart- 
ment. 

An authentic account of the origin and progress of the Legion tuber- 
culosis hospital at Camp Custer is given as well as a history of the 
Children’s billet at Otter Lake, two projects in which the Michigan 
department of the Legion took the lead. 

A complete roster of the department officers for the first ten years 
is included among the several thousand names of prominent Legion- 
naires throughout the State. 

The present volume contains photographs and biographical sketches 
of past department commanders Augustus H. Gansser, Guy M. Wil- 
son, Paul C. Martin, Dr. R. B. Harkness, Dr. C. V. Spawr, John T. 
Roehl, J. Joseph Herbert, Harold Edwards, Willis Brewer, Ray C. 
Conlon, and Raymond J. Kelly; also of department adjutants Lyle 
Tabor, Theodore W. Kolbe, and Robert J. Byers. The genial face of 
Walter Heaphey, assistant adjutant and welfare officer greets us. John 
G. Emery, past national commander, Wilber M. Brucker as attorney 
general, and George C. Waldo, organization commander are included. 
There are numerous illustrations of hospitals, billets, club-rooms, mem- 
orials, and drum and bugle corps. The Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Department of Michigan is given, as amended and adopted by the 
Tenth Annual Convention held in 1928. 

The author is the editor of the Cadillac Evening News. 


HE Creep or A Brotocist: A BroLtogic PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. By 
Aldred Scott Warthin, Ph.D., M.D., LL.D. Professor of Pathology 
and Director of the Pathological Laboratories in the University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., N. Y., 1930, pp. 61. Price $1.50. 
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“To those of my old students who understood,” reads the modest 
dedication of this little volume which is written in the colloquial style 
of the teacher talking to his class. In the foreward Dr. Warthin 
confesses to the habit of digressing in his class work from the beaten 
paths of pathologic knowledge into those of art, music, philosophy, 
religion, old books, or what not, to the end of fixing some point in the 
student’s mind. At the close of his teaching career he admits surprise 
to find that what apparently counted most in his teaching were these 
digressions. He says: “I am doing what a number of these students 
have long importuned me to do; in this little book I am expressing my 
biologic Credo, my philosophy of life which has animated and directed 
my existence, which has given meaning to the Universe for me, and 
brought me peace of mind and happiness.” Doubtless this volume 
will appeal especially to a certain type of scientific mind which re- 
quires concrete material as a foundation for its faith. For the scientist 
who admits those “deeper-than-reason” intuitions of the nature of 
ultimate reality to have co-equal validity with scientific data, the volume 
will be “good as far as it goes.” Among living scientists, such are 
Eeinstein, Haldane, Millikan, Eddington and Sir James Jeans, a goodly 
company, who hold that ultimate reality transcends the schema of 
science. 


HE First PEOPLE oF MICHIGAN. By W. B. Hinsdale. George 
Wahr, Ann Arbor, 1930, pp. 178. Price $1.50. 

The Potawatomi and the Chippewa no longer rove through the forests 
of Michigan. The red canoemen have vanished from the Tittabawasee 
and the Thornapple. The camp fires have all burned away. 

It is becoming increasingly important for the one who wishes to 
understand something of the history of civilization and mankind to 
have an accurate picture of the earlier stages of culture. No one can 
have a very clear view of our present day institutions and life who 
does not realize the nature of the life of early man. A study of the 
American Indian will help to provide this view. 

Whoever wishes to reconstruct the life of the Indians of Michigan 
can nowhere find a better introduction to the subject than in Dr. 
Hinsdale’s “The First People of Michigan.” Beginning with an in- 
troduction which considers the tribes that inhabited the state and 
their geographical location within its borders, the book discusses such 
subjects as the diversity among the tribes, mound building, battle- 
fields, scalping, Indian hospitality, political organization, and a wide 
variety of other topics which leave the reader with a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the primitive inhabitants of the commonwealth. 
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The book was designed for the general reader and is non-technical. 
Certain chapters, such as the ones on Trails and Waterways, provide 
an excellent reference book in regard to these topics. The chapters 
on Indian Women and the Education of Indian Youth will undoubtedly 
give many readers a completely new conception of the daily life and 
the training of the Indian. 

The reader will find his interest in the subject greatly stimulated 
by this lucid and pleasing account. 


ICHIGAN TraILMAKERS. By Henry Ormal Severance, Litt. D., 
M Librarian University of Missouri. George Wahr, Ann Arbor, 
1930, pp. 164. Price $1.35. 

In 1926 the Magazine published a series of articles by Mr. Severance 
under the title “The Folk of Our Town”, describing the people of a 
little community in Oakland County, Michigan, 1876-1880, in a sort 
of cross section of Society of that date, portraying its social and re- 
ligious life, schools, business enterprises, together with the men and 
women who lived and worked in this town when the writer was a boy 
about ten years old. The location was on “Walled Lake,” a beautiful 
little body of water in that county. These articles attracted consider- 
able attention at the time as a sociological study of pioneer life. Some- 
thing of the same sort on a larger scale has been done in the present 
volume, which deals with southern Michigan in the period from 1835 
to 1890, and Illinois from 1868 to 1874. It is precisely the sort of book 
for supplementary reading in the grades. 


EROES anp Hero TaLes oF MICHIGAN. By R. Clyde Ford. Pub- 
H lished by E. M. Hale and Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1930, pp. 152. 
Price 76c. 

Dr. Ford’s historical writings are too well known to Michigan people 
to need introduction in general. Historical accuracy and literary style 
are outstanding qualities. In addition these books have the somewhat 
rare quality of reaching young people without being “written down” 
to them. The writer not only “knows” young folks but has personally 
retained the spirit of youth. He obviously thoroughly enjoys these 
revellings in the early past of Michigan, and indeed why should not 
a teacher of the romance languages and literature at a teachers’ col- 
lege have some special power to make the “brave old days” live before 
us? 

“Michigan Emerges From the Wilderness,” might have been the title 
of the present volume, exemplified in the lives of such men as Father 
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Marquette, Alexander Henry, Pontiac, Lewis Cass, Stevens T. Mason, 
John D. Pierce, George Armstrong Custer, and Peter White. A chap- 
ter on the life and achievements of a great automobile maker appropri- 
ately concludes the volume. , 

From the Indian trail to the automobile is a big sweep in achieve- 
ment, but comparatively a small span of time in Michigan, less than a 
century: But we are the heirs of all the past. In this sense Michigan 
is “as old as the ages.” The character of its pioneers was built into 
the texture of its earlier population. This little book is an excellent 
introduction to the background of the present period of stress and 
change. 


OHNNY APPLESEED anp His Time: AN HIstoricaL ROMANCE. 
J By Henry A. Pershing. With illustrations from photographs, wood- 
cuts, scenes of his wanderings, his autograph, with many other inter- 
esting pictures. Shenandoah Publishing House, Inc., Strasburg, Vir- 
ginia, 1930, pp. 379. Price $2.50. 

In the Magazine for January 1928 was published a communication 
to the editor from Mr. Pershing, at that time busy gathering material 
for his book about this eccentric horticulturist and philanthropist 
John Chapman, alias Johnny Appleseed, who died in 1847 and who left 
behind him thousands of fruit trees growing where there had a few 
years before been only plains and forest. Chapman came into central 
and western Michigan as far north as Jackson and Holland. Now 
comes this volume, which is the first complete biography of him ever 
printed. It makes fascinating reading for children in the grades, 
who will love this quaint old man journeying up and down the streams 
and trails planting his tiny nurseries, many of which he never saw 
a second time. 

The book contains photographs of log cabins where he has been 
entertained, of trees still standing which he planted, old but still bear- 
ing; a copy in his hand writing, of one of his orders for trees; also 
pictures showing him in some of his common modes of dress and 
others which illustrate some story of his pioneer life. 

The book will be of special interest to those who enjoy tales of the 
early pioneers with whom Johnny associated, like Adam Poe the 
Indian fighter, Daniel Boone, Gen. Wm. Henry Harrison, Simon Ken- 
ton the scout, and many of the Indian chiefs, especially Pokagon, Little 
Turtle and Tecumseh, all of whom he knew well, for during the fre- 
quent Indian Wars he was often employed as a scout on account of his 
ability to converse with the Indians, who were always his friends. 

His personal life and eccentricities are portrayed in a very realistic 
manner and it may well be said that this country never produced 
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a stranger character than his. He lived in a time when the wild and 
savage Indians roamed everywhere and who seemed to be happiest 
when on the warpath, murdering and slaughtering the white man, but 
there is no record that Johnny was ever assaulted by an Indian; 
they held him in peculiar regard, esteeming him to be a Medicine 
Man because he was so queer in his daily life, especially, in that he 
never carried weapons of any kind. 

Contrary to general opinion “Johnny Appleseed” was an educated 
man (graduate of Harvard), a son of Henry David Thoreau of the 
western wilderness. 


ARLY MEmMorIES OF SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN, 1830-1930. By May 
Francis Heath. Wm. B. Eerddman’s Publ. Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. [19307], pp. 225. Price $1.85. 
Biographical sketches and bits of early Saugatuck history, relating 
mainly to early settlement. A book that should be welcomed by all 
residents of that delightful vicinity. 





